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PREFACE. 

AvaiKng itself of the privilege of taking part in the Panama^ 
Pacific International Exposition, the Department of Education 
invited several schools to provide exhibits for the educational 
section. To understand and appreciate these exhibits properly, 
it is necessary to have some knowledge of the. status of the 
schools and the kind of education given in them. Moreover, 
since education is the source and foundation of civilization, if we 
wish to become acquainted with the hfe and culture of a nation, 
it is important for us to investigate its educational system, and 
our investigation should include a survey of its history as well 
as its present condition. For these reasons the Department of 
Education has itself undertaken to exhibit such books, diagrams, 
pictures, etc as should give a general idea of Japanese education, 
past and present, together with some brief notes on whatever is 
peculiar to each kind of educational institution. The little book, 
" Education in Japan " is an outcome of this undertaking. 

The book consists of ten parts, but its Hmits do not aHow it 
to contain more than a rough sketch. It has been found especial- 
ly difficult to treat of individual schools without giving them 
more attention than the proportions of the plan permit, and 
thus various prominent schools, interesting and useful as they are, 
have received but scant notice. In the several parts of the work, 
consequent on the nature of the subjects treated, uniformity of 
arrangement and plan has not been aimed at. Variety here may 
be held to be preferable to unity, while brevity will make a 
general survey easier. 

The hope of the compilers will be sufficiently realized, if 
these few pages, in addition to giving some useful information, 
arouse in the reader a deeper interest in Education in Japan. 

Department of Education, 

Tokyo, November, 1914. 
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PART I. 

GENERAL REMARKS 

ON 

JAPANESE EDUCATION. 



Education in Japan, in the wide sense of the term, had its 
origin in remote antiquity. Even in the mythological period, it is 
in the traditions of its crude civilization that we must seek for 
the source of the moral principles and of the spiritual' development 
of the nation. But in the narrow and popular sense of the terms, 
education and culture in Japan may be said to have began with 
the introduction of the Chinese classics which in the third century 
opened the gates for the inflow of the Chinese and Hindoo civi- 
lizations. Civilizations of these two types co-operating with 
whatever original ideas of culture we had, paved the way for the 
establishment of an educational system in the reign of the Emperor 
Temmu. Universities and national schools were foimded as early 
as 701 by an Imperial Ordinance relating to Education. This 
date precedes that of the establishment of any university in Europe 
by more than a century, — an indication, by no means the only 
one, that the culture of Japan has had a long history of its own, 
and that her present state of education was not reached by a single 
bound, as is sometimes erroneously conceived. 

The intercourse with China, since the foundation of these 
first educational institutions, greatly helped the spread and ad- 
vancement of learning in Japan. Many students of learning, both 
secular and ecclesiastical, were sent to the Continent for the pur- 
pose of study, and these brought back with them knowledge of new 
arts and literature, and this knowledge spread not only to the 



upper classes but to all the people as well. The Chinese influences 
continued strong up to the end of the ninth century when the 
communication between these two countries was interrupted by 
the great internal distm-bance in China. In Japan too domestic 
strife followed, but not tiU after an interval of three hundred years ; 
it commenced to spread through the whole empire towards the end of 
the twelfth centm-y, and finally blotted out our earlier forms of uni- 
versities and national schools. For education, as in Feudal Europe, 
there ensued a period which may be termed the dark ages, and 
which lasted until its renaissance came with the establishment of 
the Tokugawa Shogunate. Peace was now restored for two hundred 
and fifty years, and hundreds of schools were instituted in every 
part of Japan. Twenty of these were established by the Shogunate, 
over two hundreds belonged to different clans, while there were 
innumerable schools of elementary grade. 

But the system of education now existing, with its universities 
and public schools, has been developed for the most part dming 
the reign of the late Emperor Meiji. With the Restoration which 
took place in 1868, the question of education became a subject of 
public attention. An ordinance relating to universities, middle 
and elementary schools was issued in 1869, and three years later 
the Department of Education was established for the control and 
supeiTision of all matters relating to education. Unification of the 
school systems was determined on, and in 1872 the Code of Educa- 
tion was promulgated. According to this system, the country was 
divided into eight university provinces, each of which was sub- 
divided into 32 middle school districts, and each of these into 210 
elementaiy school sub-districts. Each middle school district was 
to be under the control of its superintendent of schools, whose 
duty it was to look after the establishment and maintenance of 
schools and various other matters connected with education in his 
own district. Thus the Code was something Hke the French " Law 
of Education " of 1806 and aimed at the general diffusion of 
education, requiring the whole population, irrespective of position 
or circumstances to be educated under the same system throughout 
the country. But in spite of the fine order and plan of the Code 
there were some difficulties in putting it into execution, and while 



the need of its revision was being strongly felt, there were many 
scholars who employed themselves in translating into the vernacular 
some useful foreign books, American authors among the rest. 
There were also American professors employed either in teaching 
or in government service. Thus American ideas came to be pre- 
ferred to those of Prance, and in the revision of 1879 it was 
decided that such methods of education should be adopted as would 
be appropriate to local conditions. 

Another revision of the Code of Education was introduced in 
1886, which was a reform almost as important as the issue of the 
Code itself. The Minister of Education at tliat time was Tiscount 
Mori. Not only was he thoroughly conversant with education in 
foreign countries by his long residence abroad, but he had also 
excellent ideas of his own in regard to the national education. 
During his tenure of office, aU his energies was devoted to the 
task of revising the whole system of education, the result of which 
was the issue of the Imperial Ordinances relating to Universities, 
Normal Schools, and Middle Schools, with appropriate regulations 
for all kinds of schools pubHshed at the same time. Steps were 
taken for the proper training of teachers, and Professor Hausknecht 
was called from Germany to the Imperial University to train 
teachers of higher grade. This step marks the introduction of 
German influence into our education, and it was about this 
time that military drill was introduced into all schools of Japan 
as an addition to moral and intellectual culture. 

It will be clear from the above remarks that the system of 
education which followed the Eestoration was modelled on those 
of the civilized countries of Europe and America. What were 
considered to be the best parts of the occidental educational 
systems were taken and combined to form the present system of 
Japan. In its successive stages of education, om- system is like 
that of the United States, while the subjects taught in om- schools 
are generally those which are common to all countries of Europe 
and America. But there is one unique feature in our system. It 
is our method of moral education. 

In Japan, education and religion have always been kept 
separately. Even at the time when feudalism placed education in 



the hands of the priesthood, religion was never taught in any 
school as part of its curriculum; and at the Restoration this point, 
■was consciously left untouched. The Code of Education of 1872 
was European in both spirit and organization, but a course of 
morality, which was then unknown in any American or European 
school, was provided in our schools as an essential part of the 
curriculum. Ever since, this provision has been left unaltered. 
Thus the study of morality in our schools has been historically 
continuous; for while it is a fact that no such distinct course 
existed before the Kestoration, the whole body of education was 
nevertheless hardly anything less than one grand course of morality. 
Morahty teaches what every Japanese should observe, regardless of 
his rehgious belief or occupation. It teaches us the precepts that 
have been handed down to us from our ancestors. They were 
faithful and loyal to their sovereign or their feudal superiors, and 
fihal to their parents. These good relations resulted in happy 
homes and prosperous communities. Thus our morality finds its 
som-ce in the very essence of our historical life and national con- 
stitution, and loyalty and filial piety have been the foundation 
of our national morahty. 

But in the train of American and European civilization there 

were imported many ideas and theories that were new in Japan. 

Ideas of individuahty and principles of liberty gradually became 

prevalent throughout the coimtry, and the radical advocates of 

the new regime were for giving up everything native and for 

blindly following all things foreign. As regards the moral system 

•/ of the nation, some would have had it based on the principles 

J of pure ethics, while others insisted on having Confucianism, 

rf Buddliism or Christianity for its standard. Conflicting doctrines 

jNand wild views filled the atmosphere, and the people at large 

-N J were at a loss which to foUow. But the Imperial Rescript issued 

»L_ in 1890 gave the people a guidance which became a hght for 

them to follow amid the chaos of theories and opinions and all 

the schools in the empire found in it a uniform basis of moral 

teaching. The customary English version reproduced here in full 

runs as follows : — 

Knmo ye, Our svJyeds : 



Our Imperial Ancestors JuUve founded Our Empire on a basis 
broad and everloMing and Imve deeply and firmly implanted virtue ; 
Our stUyjects ever united in loyalty and filial piety Ivme from genera- 
tion to generation illustrated tlie beauty tlvereof. This is the gl(yry 
of the fundamsntal cliaracter of Our Empire, and herein also lies 
tJie source of Our education. Ye, Our subjects, be filial to your 
parents, affectionate to your brotJiers and sisters; as husbands and 
ivives be harmonious, as friends true;- bear yourselves m modesty 
and moderation ; extend your benevolence to all ; pursue learning 
and cultivate arts, and iJwreby devdop intellectual faculties and 
perfect moral powers ; furthermore, advance public good and pro- 
mote common interests; always respect the Constitution and observe 
tJie laws; should emergency arise, offer yourselves courageously to 
the State; and thus guard and maintain tl\£ prosperity of Owr 
Imperial Throne coeval tvith Jwaven and earth. So shall ye not 
only be Our good and faithful subjects, but render iEustrious the 
best traditions of your forefatlvers. 

Tlte Way Ivere set forth is indeed the teaching bequeathed by 
Our Imperial Ancestors, to be observed alike by Their Descendants 
and the subjects, infallible for all ages and true in all places. It is 
Our ivish to lay it to heart in all reverence, in common with you, 
Our suly'ects, tliat we may all thus attain to the sams virtue. 

The 30th day of the 10th month of the 23rd year of Meiji. 
{Imperial Sign Manual. Imperial Seal.) 

Another Imperial Rescript was issued in 1908 which, is 
generally called by the name of the " Boshin " Imperial Kescript. 
The time of issue was not long after the great war with Russia, 
and the Rescript teaches us what the Japanese people should be 
especially mindful of in practical life, social and private, in order 
to promote the development of the national resources which must 
keep pace with the progress of the world. The text translated 
reads as follows : — 

Know ye. Our subjects : 

CivUimtion is advancing day by day and progressing month 
by mcmth, and the nations of the whole world. East and West, 
■ihtough mutual dependence and Mp, alike slmre in its benefits. 
We confidently cmticipcde a lasting enjoyment of its blessings along 



mtli other powers In/ improving our rdaiions and stren^Ji^ning our 
friendship toith them. But in order to move onward nnth the main 
current of five luorlda progress and to share in the blessings of 
civilizaiion, it is obvious tJiat we must depend upon tlve deodopment 
cf OUT national resources. Our country has not yei Jiad time to 
recover from the effects of tJie late war, and improvement and 
expansion, are necessary in various branches of our administration. 
Therefore, with one mind, let aU men, high and low, faiilfvJly 
pursue tJieir caUings, be diligent and frugal in Hie acquisition and 
Timnagement of their property, maintain good faith, continue in 
righteousness, live simple and sincere lives, shun ostentation and 
cleave to reality, m/uiwMy wp/m one ancAher against negligence and 
idleness, and brace themselves to ceaseless activity. 

The precepts of Our Soared Imperial Ancestm-s and the facts 
of our glorious history shine like the sun and tJie stars. Indeed, 
tlve development of our national resources lias its root in reverently' 
JiearJeening to these precepts, learning the lessons of these facts, and 
steadfastly acting up to tliem. In vieiu of tlie circumstances of tJie 
present time, We purpose, relying on tJie co-operaiian cf Our good 
and loyal subjects, to enlarge the Imperial Plan (f the Bestoration, 
and to exalt the august virtues of Our Imperial Ancestors. Ye, 
Our svbjeds, take to heart these Our wishes. 

{Imperial Sign Manual. Imperial Seal.) 

TJie 13th day of tlie 10th month of the 41st 

year of Meiji. 

(Counter-signature of tlm Minister President of State.) 

The two Kescripts fumisli the precepts whidi guide us in the 
education of the young ; they are the bases on which we try to bmld 
their characters. Other courses of schools and school discipline 
come also to harmonize with moral lessons, and the school life itself 
is intended to produce the salutary eifects of moral education. 

So far for the characteristics of our education, but before 
proceeding further, let us, in order to show the growth of om- 
educational system, note the dates of some of the changes iatro- 
duced into it. The Ordinance relating to Elementary Schools was 
revised in 1890, 1900, 1907 and 1911 ; the Regulations relating to 
Technical Continuation Schools was enacted in 1893 ; the Ordinance 



i-elating to Middle Schools was revised, and the Ordinances relating 
to Girls' High Schools and Technical Schook were issued in 1899 ; 
the Ordinance relating to Special Schools was issued in 1903 ; ^the 
Eegnlations relating to Normal Schools was revised in 1907, 
when the term of compulsory education in Elementary Schools was 
extended to a period of six years; and the Ordinances relating 
to Middle Schools and Girls' High Schools were revised again in 
1911. All these dates are within the reign of the late Emperor 
Meiji. The new era of TaishS opened two years ago. It is an age 
of advance in education as well as in the development of national 
resources, and though it has not seen many alterations in Ordi- 
nances and Regulations already in existence, it is full of hope and 
promise of still more thorough improvement of our education, both 
in form and in substance, by acting on the principles which were 
consolidated during the preceding period. 

The various schools above-mentioned may be classified imder 
ihree headings, viz, General Education, Special Education, and 
Technical Education. In the wide sense of the term, special 
education includes technical education, and so the latter comes under 
the control of the Bureau of Special Education. Schools of General 
Education aim at giving the knowledge and training essential for 
everybody. They are the schools of primary and secondary grades, 
together with the training institutes for teachers of these schools. 
The schools of primary grade which impart this general education 
are called Elementary Schools. They are intended to provide for 
aU the children of the nation, regardless of rank or social class, 
the means of obtaining the knowledge and training essential for 
everyday hfe. Kindergartens and schools for the bhnd and dumb 
have a close connection with primary general education. The 
schools of secondary grade are nothing more than schools for the 
provision of general education of a higher grade. They comprise 
Middle Schools and Girls' High Schools, the pupils of which have 
aU passed through Elementary Schools. The training institutes 
for teachers of these schools are called Normal Schools. The Higher 
Normal Schools furnish teachers for secondary schools, while the 
elementary school teachers are trained in Normal Schools of 
ordinary grade. 



Schools of Special Education impart instruction in sorae special 
branch of knowledge, and they give such training in science and 
art as shall facilitate social progress. Schools in which law, politics, 
literature, science, medicine, pharmacy, music, the fine arts, lan- 
guages &c are taught are classified here and are called " Special 
Schools." It is a requisite for a special school that the students 
shall be the graduates of a middle school or a girls' high school. 
The Imperial Universities furnish the education highest in grade, 
while Special Schools of Medicine, thp Tokyo Fine Art School, 
the Tokyo Foreign Language School &c give the same kind of 
of education of somewhat lower grade. Our Higher Schools furnish 
educational courses which partake of general education as well as 
of preparation for special education, but so far as the present 
system goes, their chief object is the provision of educational 
courses preparatory to the university, and they come under the 
category of Special Education. 

Technical Education is given in Agricultural Schools, 
Technical Schools, Commercial Schools &c, which prepare the 
pupils to be farmers, artisans, merchants &c. Agricultural Schools 
and Commercial Schools are divided into those of primary and 
secondary grades, while most Apprentices' Schools may be called 
Technical Schools of primary grade, and Higher Commercial Schools, 
Higher Technical Schools, and Higher Agricultm-al Schools may 
be called Technical Schools of higher grade. The students of these 
schools of higher grade have generally passed through the 
middle school course, but those of the secondary grade school 
are the graduates of the higher elementary school of a two 
years' course. Beside the schools above-mentioned, there are 
Marine Products Schools, Nautical Schools, and Technical Con- 
tinuation Schools, the first of which belongs to the class of 
Agricultural Schools. 

With regard to the training of teachers both of primary and 
secondary education, something more must be said of other 
institutions than Normal Schools. There is a special system of 
test examinations which are held every year in each prefecture for 
those wishing to become elementary school teachers. In like 
manner, we have a "Committee for Testing the Qualifications of 
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Teachers for Licenses " for secondary school teachers. The Com- 
mittee provides two kinds of test : the one with Examination, and 
the other without examination. The graduates from the Imperial 
Universities, for example, are subject to this latter kind of test. 
Again,, special lecture-classes are, from time to time, provided for 
the trainin^of teachers both of primary and secondary schools, 
and they me of great benefit to the improvement of general as 
well as of techjoical education. 

We will now briefly describe the administrative agencies of 
-Japanese education. Since its first establishment in 1871, the 
Department of Education has controlled and siipervised the educa- 
tion of the empire. It consists of three bureaus : the Bureau of 
Special Education, the Bureau of General Education, and the 
Bureau of Kehgions. Of these the Bureau of Special Education 
-controls matters relating to the special school education together 
with the technical school affairs. The Bureau of Keligions which 
formerly belonged to the Department of Home Affairs was removed 
■ia that of Education in 1913. It supervises the ecclesiastical 
a£fe,irs of the country. But it must not be supposed that by this 
combination religion forms any part of school education, as these 
two are kept entirely independent of each other. In addition to these, 
there is the Minister's Cabinet which deals with reports and other 
secretarial work, and with questions of finance, school architecture, 
personnel &c. 

The Minister of Education controls all educational affairs 
"vvithin the province of , the Department. Under the Minister, there 
is a Vice-Minister who assists him in the discharge of aU duties, 
and who controls the affairs of the various bureaus. At the head 
of each bureau is a Director. These and Coimcillors, Secretaries, 
Private Secretary, Architects and others form the officials of the 
Department. There are Superintendents to examine into and give 
encouragement to educational progress. Professors in government 
schools are also semetimes appointed temporarily as Inspectors to 
look after particular branches of study. 

The Education Investigation Committee is under the control 
of the Minister of Education, and was first appointed in 1913. 
Its duty is to investigate important matters relating to education. 
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to express an opinion upon questions submitted to it by the 
Minister, as well as to present to Mm its own opinion upon 
various matters. The Committee is composed of representatives 
not only of educational authorities, but also of all circles outside 
of them, and ccmsequently it is many-sided in its nature. 

As regards local agencies of educational administration, the 
whole country, with the exception of Chosen (Korea), Taiwan 
(Formosa) and Karafuto, is divided into 47 prefectures. The 
governors of these prefectures have charge of educational afeirs 
in their civil districts. Under those governors there are ad- 
ministrative officials, one of whom, styled Inspector, especially 
assists them in the discharge of educational business. There are 
also inspectors in Prefectures and Districts for examining into and 
giving encouragement to the schools of their respective adminis- 
trative districts. A prefecture has districts, cities, towns, and 
villages under its jurisdiction, and the heads of these civil divisions 
control the schools established by them. Educational Committees 
are appointed which help in securing the legally required attendance 
of children at school. In all prefectures, districts or cities there 
are also Educational Societies ; and though these are private 
institutions, they help in the advancement of education in th& 
localities to which they belong. 

A few words more about those schools which ai-e outside the 
control, direct or indirect, of the Minister of Education. The 
Peers' School, which belongs to the Department of the Imperial 
Household, was established for the education of the nobility. The 
Military Preparatory Schools, Military Academy, Military College 
&c are under the control of the War Department, and the Naval 
Academy, Naval College &c belong to the Naval Department. 
The Jailors' School, and the Jingu-Kogaku-Kwan, or the School 
of Japanese Learning are provided by the Department of Home 
Afiairs. The Department of Agriculture and Commerce has the 
Marine Products Institute and the Agricultural Experimental 
Station. The Training School for Officials in the Post and Tele- 
graphic Service belongs to the Department of Commimieations 
which has also a Nautical School under its control. 

In Chosen and Taiwan aU affairs of education are imder the 
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control of the Oovemor-Generals, and the Department of Education 
has nothing to do with them. But the system of education pmr- 
sued in the schools, with the exception of those established specially 
for the natives, is similar to that of other parts of the empire. 
In Chosen the schools of primary grade which belong to general 
education are the Chosen Elementary Schools and Common Schools. 
The Common Schools are instituted for native childern, and have 
a coOTse of four years. There are Higher Common Schools, both 
for boys and for girls which aim at the higher general education 
of the natives for a period also of four years, with a training 
course for teachers besides. Special schools and technical schools 
are also provided. In Taiwan the schools of primary grade are 
Elementary Schools and Pubhc Schools. The PubHc Schools are 
estabUshed for native children with the object of teaching the 
Japanese language and imparting such knowledge and training 
as may be calculated to produce the character becoming to a Japan- 
ese citizen. The school period covers six years, the childern being 
between 8 and 14 years of age. The best known school of second- 
ary grade is the Taiwan Japanese Language School. It gives 
general education of both primary and secondary grades, and 
consists of four divisions, viz, training department for elementary 
school teachers, that for public school teachers, Japanese language 
department, and technical department. Attached to this institution 
there is a school for girls. There is also a medical school, called 
the Taiwan School of Medicine, where special education for 
medicine is provided. 

While the schools of secondary grade in both Chosen and Taiwan 
are Middle Schools and Girls' High Schools, similar schools are 
also estabhshed on the leased ground of South Manchuria under 
the direct control of the Governor-General of Kwantung. Here, 
beside a special school of higher technical education established 
by the government, there are also many schools of private establish- 
ment, such as a technical school, a commercial school, a special 
school of medicine, and elementary schools for Japanese children. 
As regards the education of the Chinese children, some pubHe 
schools are established. 

Education in Karafuto is again outside of the jurisdiction of 
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'the Depaaiment, but its system is similar to tltat of other parts 
of the empire. It has a middle school and elementary schools, 
which are all in a healthy state of development. Hokkaido was 
formerly looked upon merely as the residence of the Ainu tribes, 
-and enjoyed but little of the Imperial beneficence, but now it is 
receiving the same care and attention as other prefectures under 
the control of the Minister. The method of education there pm- 
sued, does not much differ from that of other parts of Japan ; 
but as the imcultivated districts are extensive, and many immi- 
grants are annually coming, some slight deviations from the standard 
method have been made in general education of the primary grade, 
and institutions with shorter com-se are also provided to suit local 
-conditions. 



PART II. 



PRIMARY EDUCATION. 



CHAPTER I. 

Elementary Schools. 

(I) — Object of Elementary Schools. 

Our elementary schools, like the common or national schools: 
in Europe and America are institutions for imparting a general 
education, i. e. an education that aims at the moral, intellectual, 
and physical development of children in such wise as to fit them 
for their place in society as members of the nation. 

In the Imperial Ordinance relating to Elementaiy Schools,. 
the object of such schools is defined as foUows : — 

"Elementary schools are designed to give children the 
rudiments of moral education and of an education specially 
adapted to make of them good members of the commimity, 
together with such general knowledge and skill as are necessary 
for the practical duties of life — due attention being paid to their 
bodily development." 

In the regulations for carrying out the above Ordinance 
are given the principal points to be observed in attaining th& 
desired object, viz (1) That matters connected with moral and 
national education should be attended to in the teaching of all 
subjects of study ; (2) That with regard to the knowledge and 
skill' to be imparted to children, such fqcts should be chosen and 
taught, .as are necessary for their daily life, and the children 
should be accustomed, by repeated exercise and study, to a free 
apphcation of these facts; (3) That with a view to the proper 
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mental and bodily growth of the children, the teaching of all 
subjects of study should be in strict conformity with the stage 
of development already reached ; (4) That the teaching of the 
children should be carefully adjusted to their special conditions 
of sex and future Mfe ; (5) That a close connection should be 
preserved between the different subjects taught, so as to make 
them mutually profitable without interfering with the general 
object and method of study. 

Om- school administration since the beginning of the new era 
of Meiji has been established upon the principle of placing religjion 
outside of the school education. In 1899 an instruction was issued 
by the Department of Education to the effect that in all govern- 
ment and public schools and in schools with courses of instruction 
-coming under the provisions of om* laws and ordinances, no 
religious education should be given nor any religious ceremonies 
be observed, even though these should be extra to the prescribed 
<50urse of instruction. The moral education in our elementary 
schools, therefore, does not stand on the basis of religion. The 
very som'ce from which our education derives its origin exists 
in itself; that is to say, the Precept of om' Imperial Ancestors, 
and the ways handed down from our forefathers. Herein hes 
the fundamental principle from which our moral and national 
■education takes its rise. 

The Imperial Rescript on Education issued on 30th October, 
1890, makes clear for us the way which we are to follow ; and 
we take this as the rule, abiding and unchangeable, by which the 
education of our country is to be guided. This Rescript is read 
aloud before aU the pupils assembled on national holidays, or on 
other solemn occasions, and every pupil is made to preserve in 
his heart these words of the Imperial Will. 

(2)— Kinds of Elementaet Schools. 

Our elementary schools are of two kinds, viz : the Ordinary 
Elementary Schools and the Higher Elementary Schools. Schools 
in which the ordinary and the higher courses of instruction are 
provided, are called Ordioary and Higher Elementary Schools. 
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The ordinary elementary scliools are schools where what is* 
commonly called compulsory education is given ; to these schools 
people in general' are under obligation to send their children, 
there to receive a certain prescribed course of instruction. The 
higher elementary schools are established for those children who, 
finishing their course of compulsory education, wish to receive a 
higher general education. The period of our comptilsory education, 
which used to be four years, was increased to six in 1907, much 
to the general gratification, and as the ordinary elementary school 
is a school for compulsory education, the state must provide 
proper accommodation for those to be taught. In the first place, 
the estabHshmeut of ordinary elementary schools is made a legal 
obligation of public corporations, while that of higher elementary 
schools is left to the option of such bodies. Cities, towns, and 
villages are required to establish schools within their own school 
districts, for the children of school age. If a town or a village 
has not the necessary resources, a school union may be formed 
between towns or villages ; or if the number of children is found 
inadequate, or if, the population being scanty, a sufficient number 
of children can not be collected to form a school witliin a suitable 
distance from the children's homes, either a school union may be 
formed, or the whole or a part of the school business may be 
entrusted to another town or village, to fulfil all educational 
obligations. Pecuniary aid is sometimes granted from the gun 
(district) to a town or a village when the burden of having its school 
is found too heavy for it; and when the aid of the gun is in- 
sufficient, the prefecture shall, as a rule, be required to give 
additional aid. In special cases, however, where all such means 
are unavailable, there is a non-enforcement of the obligation to 
establish schools and carry out the rules in connection therewith. 

Our law recognizes the existence of private elementary schools 
which are established and maintained at the expense of individu- 
als. In the private elementary schools, with tlie exception of 
those under special provisions of law, the courses of instruction 
prescribed by law are given as in the case of the public elementa- 
ry scliools, and they are subject to government supervision. 

Again there are other elementary schools which are attached 
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• to the normal scliools of prefectural establishment. Those attached 
to the Higher Normal Schools are under the direct control of the 
Department of Education, just as the elementary school depart- 
m&at of the Peers' School is imder the control of the Department 
of the Imperial Household. The ordinary elementary course of 
instruction given in these schools is recognized by law in the 
same way as that given in the (Hrdinary elementary schools 
estabhshed by a city, town, or village. 

The statistics of 1911-12 show the number of elementary 
schools to be 25,750, of which those of the city, town, or village 
establishment are 25,512. Of the city, town, and village elementa- 
ry schools, those of the ordinary standard are somewhat more 
than 53 per cent, and those of the ordinary and higher standards 
are little more than 44 per cent, while those of the liigher 
standard stand at little more than 2 per cent. 

(3) — COUESES OF Insteuction. 

The course of instruction in the ordinary elementary school 
extends over , six years, the subjects of study being Morals, the 
Japanese Language, Arithmetic, Japanese History, Geography, 
Science, Drawing, Singing, and Gymnastics and (for girls only) 
Sewing. These constitute the standard course, while in some 
cases lessons in Manual Training may be given as local circum- 
stances may require. In the higher elementary schools the course 
of instruction extends over two years, to which may be added 
another year to make it three, the standard course of instruction 
being essentially the same as that of the ordinary elementary 
schools, only that either one or more of three subjects, — Manual 
Training, Agriculture, and Commerce — should be added. It is 
also provided that the pupil should be taught one of these 
additional subjects, and that the English language may be taught 
in Commerce, when local circumstances make this advisable. 

The courses of study and school horns as prescribed by law 
are as given below : — 



TFTF, COURSE OF INSTRUCTION AND THE NUMBER OF SCHOOE HOURS 
IN THE ORDINARY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 


^^"-^.^^Scliool Year. 

Subjects of "~~-^^ 
Stady. ^^ 


tJo. of 
Hours 

per 
Week. 


First School Year. 


No. of 
Hours 

per 
Week. 


Second School i'ear. 


JNO. of 
Hours 

per 
AVeek. 


Third School Year. 


JSo. of 
Hours 

per 
Week. 


Fourth School Year. 


JNO. of 1 

?J!-^ Fifth School Year. 

Week. 


JSo. of 
Hours 

per 
Week. 


Sixth 'School Year. 


Morals. 


2 


Principles of 
Morality. 


2 


Principles of 
Morality. 


2 


PrincijJes of 
Morality. 


2 


Principles of 
Morality. 


2 


Principles of 
Morahty. 


2 


Principles of 
Morality. 


Japanese 
Language. 


10 


Pronunciation, luma, com- 
mon & useful characters 
of daily recurrence, and 
common sentences of easy 
style : Keading, Writing, 
Composition cfc Conversa- 
tion. 


12 


Knii/i, common & useful 
characters of daily recur- 
rence, and common sen- 
tences of easy stylo : Kead- 
ing, Writing, Composition 
& Conversation. 


14 


Common & useful char- 
acters of daily recurrence, 
and common sentences of 
easy style : Reading, Writ- 
ing, Composition & Con- 
versation. 


14 


Common .t useful char- 
acters of daily recurrence, 
& common sentences of 
easy style : Reading, Wri- 
ting, Composition A'. Con- 
versation. 


10 


Common it useful char- 
;ii*tei*s of daily recmTcnce, 
.t common sentences : 
Rpailing, Writing, Com- 
jjosition, and Conversa- 
tion 


10 


Common & useful char- 
acters of daily recurrence, 
& common sentences : 
Reading, Writing, Com.- 
posidon and Conversa- 
tion. 


Arithmetic. 


5 


Numeration and Notation 
of niimbers below 100. 
Addition, Subtraction, Mul- 
tiplication & Division with 
numbers below 20. 


6 


Numeration and Notation 
of numbers below 1,000. 
Addition, Subtraction, Mul- 
tiplication k Division with 
numbers below 100. 


(J 


Ordinary Addition, 
Subtraction, Multipli- 
cation & Division. 


6 


Ordinary Addition, Subtrac- 
tion , Multiplication & Divi- 
sion. Numeration, Notation, 
& Simi)le AdiUtion, Subtrac- 
tion, Jlultiplication & Divis- 
ion of Decimal Fractions. 
(Addition & Subtraction 
mth abacus). 


4 


Integral. Decimal Frac- 
tions. Calcirlation of 
Weights, Measiu-es, Money 
&. Times. 

(Addition & Subtraction 
with abacus). 


4 


Fractions. Percentages. 

(Addition, Subtraction, 
Multiplication & Division 
with abacus). 


Japanese 
Histoi-y. 


















8 


Outhnes of 
Japanese History. 


3 


Continued from the precetl- 
ing year. 


Geography. 


















Outlines of 
Ja]ianese Geogi'aphy. 


Continued from the pre- 
ceding year. Outhnes of 
Geograjihy of Manchuria 
& other Foreign Countries. 


Science. 


















2 


Vegetables, Animals, 
& Minerals. Natural 
Phenomena. Common 
Physical & Chemical 
Phenomena. 


2 


Vegetables, Animals, Mine- 
rals, and Natural Pheno- 
mena. Common Physical 
and Chemical Phenomena. 
First Steps of Human 
Physiology. 


Drawing. 




Simple Figm-es. 




Simple Figures. 


1 


Simple Figures. 


1 


Simple Figm'es. 


2 for 
boys. 
1 for 
girls. 


Simple Figm-es. 


2 for 
boys. 
1 for 
girls. 


Simple Figures. 


Singing. 


4 


Easy Solo Singing. 


4 


Easy Solo Singing. 


] 


Easy Solo Singing. 


1 


Easy Solo Singing. 


2 


Easy Solo Singing. 


2 


Easy Solo Singing. 


Gymnastics. 


Gymnastic Exercises. 
Drill. Sports. 


Gymnastic Exercises. 
' Drill. Sports. 


3 


Gymnastic Exercises. 
DriU. Sports. 


3 


Gymnastic Exercises. 
DriU. Sports. 


3 


Gymnastic Exercises. 
Drill. Sports. 


3 


Gymnastic Exercises. 
Drill. Sports. 


Sewing. 










1 


Needle Exercises. 
Sewing of common 
garments. 


2 


Sewing & Mending 
of common garments. 


3 


Sewing & Mending 
of common gamients. 


3 


Sewing, Mending & Cutt- 
ing of common garments. 


Manual Training. 




Easy Workmanship. 




Easy Workmanship. 




Fiflisy Workmanship. 




Easy Workmanship. 




Easy Workmausliip. 




Easy Workmanship. 


Total. 


21 




24 




27 for 
boys. 

28 for 
girls. 




27 for 
boys. 

29 for 
girls. 




28 for 
boys. 
30 for 
girls. 




28 for 
boys. 
30 for 
girls. 




N.B. Drawing can be made 1 hour per week in the iirst and second year. 

Manual Training can be made 1 hour per week in the first, second and tliird year; and 2 hours per week in the fourth, fifth and sixth year. 



TTTF, COUESE OF INSTHUCTION AND THE NUMBER OF SCHOOL HOURS 

OF THE 
HKiHh'.R h:i,h',Mh,N'l'AkY HdHOOl, H'OK 'I'WO YEARS OF STUDT 


-~-,__^^^ School Year. 
Subjects of ~~ ~-~..^_^__^ 

Study. ^~~~~~~-~-^_ 


No. of 

Hours per 

Week. 


First School Year. 


No. of 

Hours per 

Week. 


Second School Year. 


Morals. 


2 


Principles of MoraUty. 


2 


Principles of Morality. 


Japanese Tianguage. 


8 


Common and useful characters of 
daily recurrence and common sen- 
tences : 
Reading, Writing and Composition. 


8 


Common and useful characters of 
daily recurrence and common sen- 
tences : 
Reading, Writing and Composition. 


• 

Axithmetic. 


4 


Fractions. Percentages. 

Proportion. 

(Addition, Subtraction, Multiplica-I 
(tion and Division with abacus. ) 


4 


Proportion. 

! Book-Keeping (ordinary ) . ; 
Addition, Subtraction, Multiplica- ) 
tion and Division with abacus. | 


Japanese History. 


3 


Outhnes of Japanese History. 


3 


Continued from the preceding year. 


Geography. 


Outlines of World's Geography. 


Supplementary Lessons on Geo- 
graphy. 


Science. 


2 for boys. 

3 for girls. 


Vegetables, Animals, Minerals, and 
Natural Phenomena. Common Phy- 
sical and Chemical Phenomena. 
Elements and Compounds. Con- 
struction and Working of Simple 
Machinery. Rudiments of Human 
Physiology and Hygiene. Elements 
of Domestic Science (for girls). 


2 for boys. 

3 for girls. 


Natm-al Phenomena. Common 
Physical and Chemical Phenomena. 
Elements and Compounds. Con- 
struction and Working of Simple ; 
Machinery. Rudiments of Human 
Physiology and Hygiene. Elements 
of Domestic Science (for girls). 


Drawing. 




Figm-es of various kinds. 




Figures of various kinds. 
(Easy geometrical drawing) 


Singing. 

1 


1 


Solo Singing. 

(Easy singing with staff) 


1 


Solo Sinsdna;. 

(Easy singing with staff) ; 

J 


Gymnastics. 


3 


Gymnastic Exercises. Drill. Sports. 


3 


Gymnastic Exercises. Drill. Sports. 


Sewing. 


5 


Sewing, Mending and Cutting of 
common garments. 


5 


Sewing, Mending and Cutting of 
common garments. 


Manual Training. 


6 for boys. 
2 for girls. 


Easy Workmanship, and Drawing. 


6 for boys. 
2 for girls. 


i 
Easy Workmanship, and Drawing. 


Agricultm-e. 


6 for boys. 
2 for girls. 


Agriculture. 

Principles of Agricultm-e. 
Marine Products. 

Elements of Marine Products. 


6 for boys. 
2 for girls. 


Agriculture. 

Principles of Agricultm-e. 
Marine Products. 

Elements of Marine Products. 


Commerce. 


6 for boys. 
2 for girls. 


Principles of Commerce. (English) 


6 for boys. 
2 for girls. 


Principles of Commerce. (English) 


Total. 


30 for boys. 
32 for girls. 


i 

j 


30 for boys. 
32 for girls. 




N.B. Time for practice may be extended out of the hoiu's above indicated. 

Two hours, or less may be deducted from Manual Training, Agriculture, and Commerce for boys, and these hours may be given 
to other subjects of study according to local circumstances. 



THE COUKSE OF INSTRUCTION AND THE NUMBER OF SCHOOL HOURS 

OF THE 
H IGHER ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR THREE YEARS OF STUDY. 


~~~~-~-~-,.,.^^ School 

^^ --^ Year. 
Siibjects of ~~~-~~^_^^ 

Study. ^~^~---^ 


No. of 

Hours per 

Week. 


First Year. 


No. of 

Hours per 

AVeek. 


Second Year. 


No. of 

Hours p( 

Week. 


Morals. 


2 


Principles of Morality. 


2 


Principles of Morality. 


2 


Japanese Language. 


8 


Common and useful characters of 
daily reciurence, and common sen- 
tences: 
Reading, Writing and Composition. 


8 


Common and useful characters of 
daily recurrence, and common sen- 
tences : 
Reading, Writing and Composition. 


8 


Arithmetic. 


4 


Fractious. Percentages. Proportion. 
(Abacus arithmetic of foiu- rules.) 


4 


Proportion. 

(Abacus aritlunetic of four rules.) 


4 for boy 
3 for girj 


Japanese History. 


3 


Outlines of Japanese History. 


3 


Sequel of the preceding year. 


2 


Geogi-aphy. 


OutUnes of World's Geograpliy. 


Supplementary Lesson on Geo- 
gi-aphy. 




Science. 


2 for lx)ys. 

3 for girls. 


Vegetables, Animals, Minerals, and 
Natm-al Phenomena. Common Phy- 
sical and Chemical Phenomena. 
Elements and Compounds. Con- 
sti-uction and Working of Simple 
Machinery. Rudiments of Human 
Physiology and Hygiene. Elements 
of Domestic Science (for girls). 


2 for boys. 

3 for girls. 


Natm-al Phenomena. Common Phy- 
sical and Chemical Phenomena. 
Elements and Compounds. Con- 
struction and Working of Simple 
Macliinei-y. Rudiments of Hiunan 
Physiology and Hygiene. Elements 
of Domestic Science (for girls). 


3 


Drawing. 


1 


Figures, (various) 


1 


Figures, (various) 

(Easy geometrical drawing) 


1 


Singing. 


1 


Solo Singing. 

(Easy singing with staff) 


1 


Solo Singing. 

(Easy singing with sta.ff) 


1 


Gymnastics. 


3 


Gymnastic Exercises. Drill. Sports. 


3 


Gymnastic Exercises. Drill. Sports. 


3 


Sewing. 


5 


Sewing, Mending and Cutting of 
common garments. 


5 


Sewing, Mending and Cutting of 
coronion garments. 


7 


Manual Training. 


6 for boys. 
2 for girls. 


Easy Workmanship, and Drawing. 


6 for boys. 
2 for girls. 


« 

Easy Workmanship, and Drawing, 


6 for boy 
2 for gii-] 


Agriculture. 


6 for boys. 
2 for girls. 


Agricultm-e. 

General Principles of Agriculture. 
Marine Products. 

General Principles of Marine 

Products. 


6 for boys. 
2 for girls. 


Agricultm-e. 

General Principles of Agricultm-e. 
Marine Products. 

General Principles of Marine 

Products. 


6 for boy 
2 for girl 


Commerce. 


6 for boys. 
2 for girls. 


General Principles of Commerce. 
(EngUsh Language) 


6 for boys. 
2 for gu-ls. 


General Principles of Commerce. 
(English Language) 


6 for boy 
2 for girl 


Total. 


30 for boys. 
32 for girls. 




30 for boys. 
32 for girls. 




80 for bo 
32 for gii 


N.B. Time for practice may be extended out of the houre above indicated. 

Two hours or less ma.y be deducted from Manual Training, Agriculture and Commerce for boys, and these hom-s may be given to other sul 
circumstances. 



F INSTRUCTION AND THE NUMBER OF SCHOOL HOURS 

OF THE 
EMENTARY SCHOOL FOR THREE YEARS OF STUDY. 


Year. 


No. of 

Hours per 

Week. 


Second Year. 


No. of 

Hours per 

Week. 


Tliird Year. 


ality. 


2 


Principles of Morality. 


2 


Principles of Morality. 


ul characters of 
ind common sen- 

and Composition. 


8 


Common and useful characters of 
daily recurrence, and common sen- 
tences : 
Reading, Writing and Composition. 


8 


Common and useful characters of 
daily recm-rence, and common sen- 
tences : 
Reading, Writing and Composition. 


ages. Proportion, 
c of foiu- rules.) 


4 


Proportion. 

(Abacus aritlnnetic of four rules.) 


4 for boys. 
3 for girls. 


Supplements of the preceding year. 

Mensuration. 

(Book-keeping for daily use.) 

(Abacus aritlnnetic of four rules.) 


ese History. 


3 


Sequel of the preceding year. 


2 


History of Japan diu-ing Meiji Era 
(the Restoration). 


.'s Geography. 


Supplementary Lesson on Geo- 
graphy. 


Supplementary Lessons on Geo- 
graphy. 


lis. Minerals, and 
a. Common Phy- 
cal Phenomena, 
ompounds. Con- 
rkiug of Simple 
ments of Human 
ygiene. Elements 
ce (for girls). 


2 for boj's. 

3 for girls. 


Natm-al Phenomena. Common Phy- 
sical and Chemical Phenomena. 
Elements and Compoimds. Con- 
struction and Working of Simple 
Machinery. Rudiments of Human 
Physiology and Hygiene. Elements 
of Domestic Science (for girls). 


3 


Supplementary Lessons on Science. 
Elements of Domestic Science (for 
girls). 


) 


1 


Figures, (various) 

(Easy geometrical drawing) 


1 


Figures, (various) 

(Easy geometrical dfawing) 


;h staff) 


1 


Solo Singing. 

(Easy singing with staff) 


1 


Solo Singing. 

(Easy singing with staff) 


ses. Drill. SpDrts. 


3 


Gymnastic Exercises. Drill. Sports. 


3 


Gymnastic Exercises. Drill. Sports. 


and Cutting of 


5 


Sewing, Mending and Cutting of 
common garments. 


7 


Sewing, Mending and Cutting of 
common garments. 


ip, and Drawing. 


6 for boys. 
2 for girls. 


« 
Easy Workmanship, and Drawing. 


6 for boys. 
2 for girls. 


Easy Workmanship, and Drawing. 


ies of Agi'iculture. 
pies of Marine 


6 for boys. 
2 for girls. 


Agi-iculture. 

General Principles of Agricultiire. 
Marine Products. 

General Principles of Marine 

Products. 


6 for boys. 
2 for girls. 


Agiicultmre. 

General Principles of Agiiculture. 
Marine Products. 

General Principles of Marine 

Products. 


s of Commerce. 

e) 


6 for boys. 
2 for girls. 


General Principles of Commerce. 
(English Language) 


6 for boys. 
2 for girls. 


General Principles of Commerce. 
(English Language) 




30 for boys. 
32 for girls. 




30 for boys. 
32 for girls. 




ove indicated, 
griculture and Coi 


QQmerce for bo 


ys, and these hom-s may be given to other subjec 


ts of study according to the local 
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Althougli in special cases some deviation from the above rules 
is permissible, the number of school hours per week shall in no 
case exceed 30 or be less than 18 in the ordinary course ; and in 
the higher course it shall not exceed 32 nor be less than 24; 
except, in half-time schools, in which the number of school hours 
may be made over 18 per week in each ; and in the case of 
younger children the school hours may be reduced to 12 per week 
in the ordinary course. 

The standard of the courses of instruction and the number 
of school hours having thus been determined, the schoolmaster 
must arrange the details of instruction for each subject of study. 
In order to ascertain that the course of each school year had 
been completed or that the whole prescribed course had been 
carried out, testing by examination was the method formerly 
employed ; but since 1900 it has come to be decided not by ex- 
amination but by considering the results attained by each pupil 
in his daily work. The danger was thus avoided of excessive 
application just before the examination on the part of children 
whose mental and physical development was still incomplete, but 
who were often driven thereto by the strain of competition, with 
results highly injurious to both mind and body. At the end of 
each school year, when the course has been completed in the 
ordinary as well as in the higher elementary school, the school- 
master must give a certificate to each of those who have passed 
through the course satisfactorily. 

The school year in an elementary school begins, as a rule, 
on the 1st of April and ends on the 31st of March of the follow- 
ing year; but when local conditions demand it, the school year 
may begin on the 1st of September and end on the 31st of Au- 
gust. The fixing of the school terms and the hours of opening 
and closing school each day is at the discretion of the local 
governor. 

The number of holidays in elementary schools must not ex- 
ceed ninety days per annum, exclusive of Sundays. The fixed 
holidays are national holidays and anniversaries, Sundays, simimer 
vacation, winter vacation, holidays at the end of the school year, 
and other holidays fixed by the local governor. Of all these the 
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most important are the anniversary of the accession of the Emperor 
Jinmu, the Imperial Birth Celebration Day and New Tear's day. 
On each of these days, the whole school is assembled for a cere- 
money which is solemnly gone through that the national spirit 
may be sustained, and pure feelings of loyalty may thereby be 
strengthened. The programme runs as foUows : — (1) " Kimigayo " 
(the national anthem) is simg in chorus by all the school; (2) 
Homage done to the portraits of the Emperor and Empress ; (3) 
Kecitation by the schoolmaster of the Imperial Rescript on Edu- 
cation ; (4) The schoolmaster's remarks respecting the foregoing ; 
(5) Singing in chorus of some song proper for the occasion by 
the whole school. 

With regard to the text books and charts to be used in our 
elementary schools, the government has adopted the system of 
state text books, since April 1903, by which the copyright of 
the books and charts to be used in an elementary school should 
belong to the Department of Education. When there are several 
books on the same subject, the local governor is to use his own 
discretion in making a selection therefrom. Except the text books, 
however, on Morals, the Japanese Language, Arithmetic, Japanese 
History, Geography, Science, and Drawing, the local governor is 
allowed to make a selection from amongst those copyrighted by 
the Department of Education or sanctioned for use by the Minis- 
ter of Education. As regards the subjects of Gymnastics, Sewing, 
Manual Training and Singing for a lower grade than the fourth 
year of the ordinary course, no books are allowed to be used by 
the children. For Japanese Handwriting, Arithmetic, Science, 
and Drawing, as well as maps to accompany the elementary school 
Geography, the use of books may or may not be allowed at the 
discretion of the schoolmaster. 

In September 1908, a special committee was appointed by 
Imperial Ordinance for the investigation of the subject of school 
text books and the committee, under the control of the Minister 
of [Education, is to investigate into and deliberate upon the text 
books in use in elementary schools. By this means, it is hoped, 
not only will that keen competition between book-sellers which 
has frequently been experienced in the past be avoided, but just 
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sucli text books will be produced as are best adapted to the 
principles of teaching required by the state. 

(4) — Oeganization. 

The Imperial Ordinance requires that there shall be one 
regular teacher for each class, but when circumstances do not 
allow this, the system of one regular and one assistant teacher for 
every two classes or two regular teachers for every three classes 
, may be resorted to. The ordinance also requires that, except in 
some special cases, the number of classes in an elementary school 
shall be not more than eighteen ; and that when local circum- 
stances make it necessary to establish a branch school, the classes 
in each branch school shall be not more than three. A school in 
which the whole of the children are formed into one class is 
called a single-classed school, while one in which they are arranged 
in two or more classes is called a many-classed school. 

The number of children in one class has also much to do 
with the efficiency of the teaching, and as it has to be decided 
from an educational as well as from an economical point of view, 
our law places the highest Umit to the number of children in 
one class at seventy in the ordinary elementary school, and sixty 
in the higher elementary school ; and only under special circum- 
stances is it permitted for an addition of not more than ten to be 
made to the respective numbers given above. 

A discrimination is also made in regard to sex. Girls are 
generally kept in a separate class from boys in the ordinary elementa- 
ry school, when a class can be formed of girls of the same school year, 
and in the higher elementary school, when a class can be formed en- 
tirely of girls. The younger children, however, of both sexes, 
belonging to the first and second school years in the ordinary ele- 
mentary school may be formed into one class. 

When a school finds it impossible to obtain the required 
number of teachers, or when it is too small to admit all the 
children at one time, while it is prevented by circumstances from 
enlarging its equipment, as also when such a step is made neces- 
sary by considerations of convenience of attendance or training, 
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either the whole or a part of the children in the school (or in its 
branch school) may be divided into two sections, so as to be 
taught at different times of the day. This two-sectioned or half- 
time system may also be taken advantage of, when any practical 
difficulty is found in the carrying-on of a one-classed school which 
includes all the children of the six school years. This system of 
organization, however, should not be resorted to too readily, and 
in all public schools, when the adoption of this system is found 
necessary, permission must, in the &st instance, be obtained from 
the local governor. 

An elementary school is permitted to provide a supplementa- 
ry course of instruction, the aim of which is the maintenance 
and extension of the results attained during the course of elementa- 
ry education on one hand, and on the other hand, the provision 
of facilities for coming in touch with the practical business of life. 
There are two supplementary courses, one for the ordinary ele- 
mentary school and the other for the higher elementary school, 
and the course of instruction must not extend over more than two 
years. The subjects of study, the days and hours of instruction, 
and the number of school hours per week must be fixed by the 
schoolmaster in the case of a public school, or by the manager 
in that of a private school ; and the text books and charts to be 
used must be decided upon by the schoolmaster, all being subject 
to the sanction of the local governor. It will be naturally required 
that the subjects and hours of instruction should be such as are 
best fitted to the local needs, and that these courses should not 
necessarily be continued throughout the year, but that they may 
be open during a certain season only. As for the places of in- 
struction, rooms in the elementary school may be appropriated ; 
but the teaching may be held in other places than the school- 
house. 

It may here be added with regard to the necessary equipment 
of the school that the school ground should be such a place as 
is perfectly free from objection from moral as well as sanitary 
points of view, and at the same time it should be one quite con- 
venient for the attendance of children. The schoolhouse should 
be a plain and strong building well suited to the requirements 
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of training, control, and sanitation. The law forbids the use of 
the school-building, ground, furniture and play-ground for other 
than their proper purpose, except in the case of public calamities 
or for some special pm-poses, so long as the desired use causes no 
hindrance to education. Thus the schoolhouse is occasionally 
used for public meetings, and the play-ground is sometimes open 
to the public for the purpose of exercise. 

As regards the teacher's residence, it is certainly most con- 
venient both for the school and for the teacher to have it on the 
school premises, and the law accordingly provides that the 
teacher's residence shall be attached to the school, whenever local 
conditions permit of this being done. 

(5) — School Attendance. 

The obligation of school attendance implies that Japanese 
children shall receive an education of a certain prescribed standard 
during a certain prescribed period of time. 

The standard prescribed is, as said before, the course of 
instruction provided in the ordinary elementary school ; the period 
of schooling begins on the next day after the child reaches the 
sixth year of its age, and expires when it reaches the fourteenth 
year. During these eight years the child is of school age. Our 
children are required to attend school at the beginning of the 
school year that comes first after the day on which the child 
attains its school age ; and we call this the beginning of the 
school attendance period. The time when the child has completed 
its course at the ordinary elementary school is called the end of 
ihe school attendance period. 

The guardian (parent or care-taker) of children of school age 
is under obligation to send the children to school from the begin- 
ning to the end of that period. In order to fulfil this obligation 
he must have the children entered at the ordinary elementary 
school of the city, town or village establishment ; but as an 
alternative, the children may be given the same ordinary course 
of instruction at home or elsewhere by permission of the headman 
of the city, town or village. As in such cases there is an element 
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of uncertainty as to the completeness of the education imparted, 
the headman exercises a measure of supervision over such educa- 
tion, and if necessary, examines the children, and should he find 
it inadequate, the permission given is withdrawn. 

There are some special cases in which there is exemption 
from the obligation of school attendance, or some delay is granted. 
When there is an exemption from the obligation of establishing 
ordinary elementary schools within the precincts of the city, town 
or village, or of carrying out the duty of educating children 
belonging to some other city, town or viUage, the above mentioned 
obligation naturally does not apply, as also in the case of children 
of school age who are unable to attend school through their being 
insane, idiotic, deformed or disabled. In cases where children can 
not attend school on account of feebleness or imperfect develop- 
ment, some delay may be allowed ; and in the case of a guardian's 
inability to send children to school on account of poverty, either 
an exemption from this duty or some dela,y is granted. 

The mayor or headman has to make an investigation 
concerning the children living in his city, town or village who 
will reach the beginning of the school age by the month of April 
of the following year, and he has to make a list of them by the 
end of the year; where the school year begins in September, he 
must have ready by the end of June his register of children who 
will reach the beginning of their school period in September. 
The guardians of such children are then notified beforehand of 
the day on which they must send their children to school. The 
names of such children, and the day on which they should enter 
the school, are communicated to the schoolmaster concerned, who 
prepares a school register in which to enrol the names of those 
children who are to enter school at the beginning of the school 
year. An attendance register is also made, in which the daily 
attendance of the children at school is recorded. When any of 
those children whose names have been given by the headman do 
not appear within seven days after the day appointed for their 
entrance, the school makes a report thereupon to the headman in 
charge. When children belonging to the school absent themselves 
for seven consecutive days without good reason, their guardians- 
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must aM once be notified thereof, and be instructed to make the 
children attend. In case their absence continues for another 
successive seven days, the headman in charge must be notified 
thereof. On receipt of such notifications the headman impresses 
upon the guardian the necessity of making the children enter 
the school or attend regularly. When such a pressing intimation 
is given for the second time and still no notice is taken of their 
neglect to enter or attend the school, the matter is reported to 
the superintending authorities. On receipt of such report, the 
district headman (gunclio) on behalf of the town, or village head- 
man, or the local governor on behalf of the mayor, makes al 
fresh pressing demand that the children shall be compelled to 
enter or attend school. The number of school children, as shown 
by the statistics of 1912-13, is 7,344,889. The rate of their 
school attendance is 98.23 out of every 100, and the average of 
daily attendance is 92.47 per cent. The yearly increase thus 
shown goes to prove the wider diifusion of education, which is a 
highly gratifying feature of the situation. 

(6) — Teachebs of Elementaey Schools. 

The teachers of elementary schools are distinguished as 
Regular teachers and Assistant teachers ; and again the Regular 
teachers are classed as Regular Teachers of the Regular Course 
and Regular Teachers of the Special Course. One who conducts 
the regular elementary course in an elementary school is a regular 
teacher of the regular course ; and one who teaches one or more 
than one special subject, such as. Drawing, Singing, Gymnastics, 
Sewing, Agriculture, Commerce, and Manual Training is a regtilar 
teacher of the special course. Those who assist the regular teach- 
ers of the regular com'se are assistant teachers. 

Those who can act as teachers only in the ordinary elementa- 
ry school are called regular teachers of the regular course, or 
assistant teachers; of the ordinary elementary school. The headship 
of an elementary school estabHshed by a city, town, or village is 
a post held by one of the regular teachers of the regular course 
of that school. The' regular teachers of the elementary school are 
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entitled Kundo (instructor or preceptor) and the assistant teachers, 
Jun-Kundb. 

An elementary school teacher must have a license certifying 
his quaHfications. as a teacher. Teachers having no license are 
sometimes employed in place of ^assistant teachers. This is simply 
an expedient; to fill up a vacancy under sjiecial circumstances. 
The Hcense is granted by the local governor to the graduates of 
the normal; school or other schools appointed as such by the 
Minister of Education, or to persons who have successfully passed 
the elementary teachers' test examination, and such a license is 
available all over the cormtry. 

For the test examination of elementary school teachers, an 
examination committee meeting is held in every prefecture. There 
are two modes of expressing official sanction of a teacher — the 
one with and the other without examination. The latter takes 
place once at least every year, and the former at any time, imder 
certain prescribed conditions. The license given is available for 
Ufe to its possessor. The authority with which a schoolmaster or 
teacher is invested empowers him to discharge the following 
functions : — the conducting of the business of the school under 
his care without any other interference than the supervision of 
the proper controlling authorities, that is, the local governor or 
the district headman ; the inflicting of disciplinary punishment 
upon the children whenever necessary for purposes of education 
(corporal punishment being forbidden by law) ; the suspending 
from attendance of children who are suffering from contagious 
diseases, or who are suspected of such, or of children who are so 
bad in their disposition and habits as to make their society 
pernicious to the education of the other children ; the arrangement 
of school hours in the matter of adding to or reducing the subjects 
of study; and the reducing the hours of instruction before or 
after the summer and winter vacations, &c. 

The law requires that the schoolmaster and teachers of an 
elementary school shall attend to their duties faithfully in con- 
formity with the principles implied in the Imperial Rescript on 
Education, and shall not voluntarily leave the neighborhood of 
the school, or engage in any business for purposes of gain, or 
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receive money for services rendered apart from the discharge of 
their own proper duties, without permission of the local gotemor. 
Should any of the staff of an elementary school of public estabHsh- 
ment violate the laws that govern his calling, or neglect his 
duties, or behave in Such a way as to disgrace his reputation as 
a teacher, the local governor shall exercise his disciplinary powers 
by inflicting upon him an official reprimand or by making a 
reduction in his salary, or by dismissing him from his post. In 
the case of a private school, the schoolmaster or teacher in question 
shall be suspended from duty, and if the circumstances are serious, 
he shall be deprived of his license. 

The power of appointing or dismissing a schoolmaster or 
teacher is vested in the local governor, the appointment being 
made necessarily on an appUcation from the mayor in the case 
of a city, or from the district headman in the case of a town or 
village, but a dismissal not being necessarily subject to such 
conditions. Assistant teachers and substitute teachers are dealt 
with according to the provisions previously decided upon by the 
local governor. The law makes provision concerning the cases 
in which a teacher may be temporarily suspended from duty or 
permanently dismissed. 

The elementary school teachers being called upon to discharge 
duties that have an important . bearing upon national education, 
the state is ever endeavoring to devise means for their liberal 
treatment; but, hampered by local conditions of finance, there 
still remains much to be desired. It is, however, a fact that such 
liberal treatment is in the course of gradual realization. In the 
matter of their salaries and other allowancs, the law has made 
repeated improvements, and gradually raised the amount thereof. 
By the law now in force a regular teacher of the regular course 
is paid a salary varying from 12 to 95 yen per month (for dis- 
tinguished services it may be raised to 120) ; a regular teacher 
of the special course, gets from 8 to 50 yen; and an assistant 
teacher from 8 to 25 yen. 

In addition to the above salaries paid from the city, town or 
village revenues, increased salaries for long service, and special 
additional salaries, are paid from the state treasury. The former 
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are given to those who have served with satisfactory results for 
more than five years, in a public elementary school within the 
same prefecture ; while the special additional salaries are paid to 
such regular teachers as belong to single- classed schools, or as 
have under their charge a class formed of children from the 1st 
to the 4th, 5th or 6tli school year in many-classed schools, or, as 
have to carry on their work as teachers in some out-of-the-way 
place. Besides the above, the law provides that an allowance 
shall be granted to those teachers who teach over thirty-two hours 
per week ; a bonus may be given to such as have rendered dis- 
tinguished service ; their board is given to such as take night 
duty; medical expenses are allowed to such as have fallen ill or 
been wounded while on duty; and an official residence may be 
provided for a teacher according to local circumstances. 

Furthermore, an elementary school teacher is entitled to a 
retiring pension and family pension. The pension on retirement 
is a life pension granted to such regular teachers of an elementary 
school of the city, town, or village establishment as are ordered, 
after over fifteen years of service, to retire on account of old age, 
illness, abolition of the school, &c ; or to those who, though with 
less than fifteen years' service, have retired on account of physical 
disabihty owing to wounds inflicted or some disease contracted 
in the discharge of their duties, ■ assistant teachers having the 
same privilege in this latter case. Even those who are not 
entitled to a retiring pension, but who retire after over one year's 
service, are granted a lump sum of money according to the num- 
ber of years of service. A family pension is granted to the 
surviving members of the family in the case of the death of 
regular teachers of an elementary school of public establishment, 
who were in receipt of, or were entitled to, a retiring pension, 
or who, though not having completed fifteen years of service, 
have died in the discharge of their duties. 

According to the statistics of 1911-12, the total number of 
elementary school teachers is 157,536, of whom the rfegular teachers 
number 96,711, being at the rate of over 61 per cent, with 68 
teachers to every 100 classes of school children ; the assistant 
teachers are over 14 per cent of the entire number of teachers/ 
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the remainder being regular teachers of the special coui-se and 
substitute teachers. 



(7) — Finance. 

The cost of the estabhshment of elementary schools belonging 
to a city, town or village must be borne by the city, town, or 
village, if not by the town and village school union, or by the 
districts within the union. 

When, owing to a lack of resources, any city, town, or village, 
or any town or village school union is unable to bear the afore- 
said expenses, suitable aid shall be furnished, to the town or 
village, or to the town or village school union, by the district (gun) ; 
and if to a district or city the aid shall be given by the prefecture. 
In the case of the district's granting such aid, the headman after 
referring the matter to the district council for its opinion, must 
submit the same to the direction of the local governor ; and if it 
be the case of a prefecture, the local governor, after referring it 
to the prefectural council for its opinion, must submit the same 
to -the direction of the Minister of Education. 

In addition to the above, there is a provision relating to the 
disbursement from the item of local expenditures in aid of educa- 
tional expenses for the public elementary schools. The amounf 
to be disbursed under this head is the same as that which is 
distributed to several prefectures in accordance with the law of 
subsidy, from the national treasury towards the educational 
expenses of the pubhc elementary schools. These amounts of 
money are to be appropriated to meet the cost of the additional 
salaries, or the cost of official residences for the elementary school 
teachers. 

Expenses of elementary schools are also defrayed from the 
national treasury by virtue of the Law of Subsidy. The amount 
of this subsidy is settled by the Budget and is to be appropriat- 
ed to increment salary for the teachers of the pubHc elementary 
schools, as also to special additional salaries for the teachers of 
the ordinary elementary schools. The amount of money to be 
disbursed from the national treasury is fixed at 2,000,000 yen per 
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annum, which is distxibuted to all the prefectures of the country. 

And further, with regard to the Educational Stock Frmd {^jen. 
10,000,000) there is a sum of money for distribution, the amount 
of which is decided upon in making up the Budget every 
year. Hokkaido, and each prefecture organize a special system 
•of finance with this grant of money. From this, aid is given to 
the burden of expense borne by the city, town, or village for the 
equipments of its schools. It is also given for encouragement of 
general education, as an aid to the expenses of lecture-classes for 
the elementary school teachers or as bonuses for those of dis- 
tinguished service, &c. 

It has been made a general rule in our country not to change 
tuition fees in the public ordinary elementary schools (supplemen- 
tary coui'ses excepted). This has been done with a view to the 
general carrying-out of the compulsory system of education. In 
the case, however, of such localities as had been accustomed to 
reckon the income from the tuition fees as one of their main 
resources for the support of schools, where circumstances would 
make the sudden abolition of the tuition fees imbearable, permis- 
sion is given to coUect tuition fees of 20 sen or less per month 
in cities, and of 10 sen or less in towns or villages. 

According to the statistics for 1911-12, the number of ordinary 
elementary schools in which tuition fees had not been entirely 
abolished was no more than three per cent of the entire number 
of such schools. 

The higher elementary schools being outside the scale of com- 
pulsory education, it is left to the option of the city, town, or 
village whether or not to charge tuition fees ; these fees, when 
charged are to be 60 sen or less in a city, and 30 sen or less in 
a town or village, the amount fixed being subject to the sanction 
of the controlling authorities. It is further provided that tuition 
fees, if collected, must not be at different rates in different school 
years; i. e. the rate must be uniform through all the years of 
the school course. 

In order to lighten the burden of the city, town or village, 
and with a view to the systematic development of school business, 
it has been considered necessary to create a school stock fund. 
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for which that method may be adopted which is best suited to 
local conditions. The Department of Education at one time en- 
couraged the planting of trees as a means of providing a school 
stock fund, and this practice is now much in vogue, and offers 
a highly promising prospect for the future. 

(8) — Supervision and Conteol. 

In the laws and ordinances of our country a distinction is 
made in the work of education between that work as entrusted 
to a city, town or village (or a town & village school union) ; i. 
e. the educational business of a pubHc corporation, and that work 
as the immediate concern of the state, i. e. the educational business 
of the country. Such business as concerns the establishing of city, 
town or village elementary schools and their material equipments, 
as also the disbursement of money for the necessary expenses 
connected therewith, belongs to the public corporation ; while such 
matters as controlling elementary schools, exercising compulsion 
or granting exemption in connection with carrying out the rules 
for the childrens' schooling, prescribing the courses of study and 
their execution, and engaging and dismissing teachers, are deemed 
to be matters for the state's own concern. The agents for the 
management of the educational business of the state are the 
Minister of Education, the local governor, the district headman, 
and the mayor or hadman of a city, town or village (or the head 
of the school union). Of these, the mayor or headman is required 
to manage the educational business of the state as regards the 
city, town or vUlage (or the school union) and to exercise control 
over the elementary schools. In this connection they are to act 
on their own authority independently of any interference from 
their city, town, or village council (or school union). The local 
governor, however, can make the headman (of the urban district) 
or their substitutes assist the mayors or headmen in the discharge 
of the state business of education. 

In the discharge of school business belonging to the pubhc 
corporation, as well as that of the state, by the mayors or head- 
men, their special auxiliary agent is the educational committee. 
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This committee must have among the members male teachers of 
the city, town, or village elementary schools. The duties of the 
' committee consist of assisting the mayors, the city council, headmen 
of towns or villages, heads of school union, and urban district 
headmen or their substitutes, and in stating their views in reply 
to inquiries on matters relating to school attendance, school equip- 
ments, estimates of current expenses, tuition fees, stock fund, adjust- 
ment of the courses of instruction, number of school years, estab- 
lishment or abolition of supplementary courses, &c. 

The state business of education to be managed by the school- 
master or teachers of the city, town or village elementary schools 
is that which directly concerns the children's training. With this 
business neither mayors, nor headmen of the city, town, or village 
(nor heads of school unions) nor the educational committee have 
any right to interfere. In the discharge of their duties the school- 
master and teachers of the city school are controlled by the local 
governor, while those of the town or village school are under the 
control of the district headman. The private elementary schools 
in a city are under the control of the local governor, while those 
in a town or village are controlled by the district headman. 
Besides the above, for the purposes of practical inspection, not 
only are the officials under the direction of the controlling authori- 
ties required to act ; but also school inspectors of the Department 
of Education, and those of prefectures and of districts are required 
to attend at any time the inspection of school business by the 
direction, respectively, of the Minister of Education, local governors, 
and district headmen. 



(9) — Miscellaneous. 

The business of elementary school teachers in the education 
of children commonly . falls under two heads .-—instruction 
and discipHne. The instruction consists in tte imparting of 
the required knowledge and skill, in accordance with the 
object of the school regulations relating to the subjects of studies 
prescribed by law. The headmasters and teachers are much given 
to study and investigation with a view to the improvement of 
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their methods of instruction, and from time to time there are 
held meetings of the staff in charge of the school, or a union is 
formed with other schools for the critical study of methods of 
instruction and ' their improvement. School exhibitions are some- 
times held to show to the public the work of the children, and 
so to furnish materials for comparative study. Lecture-classes are 
held for teachers during the school vacation, to which some lecturer 
of experience is invited that they may hear from him the results 
of his study and researches. 

The school discipHne is intended to be a means of instOling 
into the minds of the children the principles of good conduct both 
by example and precept. The methods employed are various; 
such as, making a school have its own set precepts, its school 
song and school flag, making children clean the school room, and 
perform other work in such a way as to foster in them a spirit 
of labor and diHgence. To form in children the habit of economy 
a limit is put to their school expenses. The children are allowed 
to elect from amongst themselves the head of each class or group. 
Sometimes all the children are gathered in one hall to listen to 
some lecture in a popular and easy style. The children are also 
required to tend the plants and flowers in the school garden, etc. 

Great importance is attached to school hygiene by the Imperial 
Ordinance of 1898, a regulation was made in regard to school 
physicians, which requires that all schools of public estabhshment 
should have each their own physicians. The school physicians 
are engaged by the local authorities, while the rules regulating 
their duties have been prescribed by the Department of Education. 
Some of the most important provisions are as foUows : — 

A school physician should attend the school once at least 
every month, more especially, at the beginning and end of the- 
school year, and should ascertain whether or not the school rooms 
are well ventilated, whether the hght is properly admitted, whether 
the desks and benches are suitable, whether the distance between 
the desks and the blackboard, the condition of the fireplaces, the 
temperature of the rooms, and matters connected with the books, 
charts, and blackboard are perfectly satisfactory, from the sanitary 
standpoint ; whether the cleaning of the school is properly executed. 
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whether the drinking water is good, &c. When he sees any of 
the children ill, he should give notice thereof to the schoolmaster 
and tell him how to take care of such children, according to the 
nature of the illness. He should examine the physique of the 
children, and should carry out proper measures for the prevention 
of epidemic diseases, as also for disinfection. " 

The Department of Education has established rules for the 
physical examination of pupils and students. These rules require 
that a physical examination shall be held in the month of April 
every year and that a report thereupon shall be made in the 
course of the following month by the director of the school to 
the local authorities ; and that the local authorities shall collect 
all the reports and send them to the Minister of Education by 
the month of June, in the same year. The Department has further- 
more issued an instruction on the process of school purification, 
and has pointed out the method to be followed, dividing it under 
three heads : daily cleaning ; periodical cleaning ; and cleaning 
after submersion by floods. 



CHAPTER H. 



Kindergartens, and Miscellaneous 
Schools Similar to Elementary Schools. 

(1) — KlNDEEGAETENS. 

The first kindergarten established in our country was the one 
•instituted in 1876 and attached to the Tokyo Female Normal 
School. According to the statistics for 1911-12, the number of 
kindergartens of government, public, and private establishment is 
altogether 497 ; the mistresses number 1,535 ; and the number 
of the infants is 45,202 (of whom 83 are foreigners). 

The kindergarten is an institution designed for the training 
of infants from three years of age up to the age for admission 
into the ordinary elementary school. The object of the training 
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lies in the healthy development of the mind and body of the in- 
fants, fostering in them good habits and helping their home 
education. The means employed for the training of infants, as 
laid down by law, are four; sports, singing, conversation and 
manipulation ; and the hours of training must not exceed five per 
day, inclusive of meal time. 

The mistresses employed for the training of infants must 
possess the qualification to act as regular teachers of the ordinary 
course in elementary schools, or as assistant teachers, or 
they may be persons who have obtained a license from the local 
governor. 

As too great a number of infants in a kindergarten, is an 
obstacle to proper training, the law sets a limit by restricting it 
to not more than 120, and says that even under special circum- 
stances, the number shall not exceed 200, the number under the 
care of one mistress being 40 at mostl The engagement and 
dismissal of the mistresses is the duty, in the case of those 
established by cities, towns and villages, of the local governor, 
and in the case of private establishment, of its founder, a report 
thereof being made to the local governor. A kindergarten may 
be attached to an elementary school. 

(2) — Miscellaneous Schools Similak 
TO Elementaky Schools. 

Schools of this kind are of great variety; for instance, there 
are some schools where the ordinary elementary courses are pro- 
vided, to which the study of religious subjects is added. These 
are sanctioned as miscellaneous schools ; and schools where children 
of the elementary school standard are taught sewing as a special 
subject, are also sanctioned in the same way. 

According to the statistics for 1911-12 there are altogether 
1,091 of these schools, including both pubHc and private establish- 
ments ; the total number of teachers being 1,106 (of whom 18 are 
foreigners) and that of the pupils being 47,302 (of whom 295 are 
foreigners). 

In the miscellaneous schools similar to elementary schools. 
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there may be a schoolmaster, while the teachers are required to 
possess the qualification proper to an elementary school teacher 
or to possess a license granted by the local gov6rnor. With 
regard to the engagement or discharge of the schoolmaster iand 
teachers, it rests with the discretion of the local governor in the 
case of public institutions, while in the case of those establish- 
ed privately the power is in the hands of the founder, provided 
that the required report is made to the local governor. 



PART III. 



SECONDARY EDUCATION. 



I. Secondary Education— its Object and Development. 

After the Kestoration of Meiji, the Government, while 
attending to the development of elementary schools, did not lose 
time in providing for secondary education. 

In the 5th year of Meiji (1872) a system of education was 
established, by which the country was divided into eight Universi- 
ty Districts, each of which was subdivided into thirty-two Middle 
School Districts. Each of these Middle School Districts was to 
provide a school of general education for those graduating from 
elementary schools. The course of instruction in the middle school 
was divided into an upper and a lower grade. The lower grade 
which covered a period of three years was intended for pupils 
from fourteen to sixteen years of age ; while the upper grade, also 
for three years, was for those aged froln seventeen to nineteen. 
The rules for these schools were drawn up in imitation of the 
French system. But in those days few people properly appreciated 
the real object of middle school education, and fewer still were 
qnalified to give instruction in the new subjects of study selected. 
Furthermore, our elementary schools at the time being yet 
imdeveloped, there were but few pupils who were in a position 
to receive an education of the secondary standard. Such being 
the case, our middle schools were actually places of instruction 
only a little higher than elementary schools. The subjects studied 
being chiefly the Chinese classics, the English language, and 
mathematics, they could only be called middle schools of a very 
imperfect kind. In September 1879, when the school system in 
question was abolished, and a new educational code was promulgat- 
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ed, nothing more was stated in the new code with regard to 
middle schools than the defining of such schools as places in 
which a higher general education was to be given. 

However, in 1881, the Department of Education issued a 
general outline of the rules for middle schools and showed the 
standard to be observed m preparing the courses of study. It 
was laid down that the middle school was for imparting higher 
general education to middle class persons or for giving instruction 
preparatory to entrance upon higher studies. The middle schools 
were to be distinguished as Primary and Higher — the former 
having a four years' course, and the latter a course of two years, 
while it was noade permissible, according to local circumstances, 
to institute a rudimentary literature course, a rudimentary science 
course, or special courses of agriculture, industry and commerce, in 
addition to or in place of the higher course ; and to these courses 
were to be admitted those students who had graduated from the 
primary course. 

Three years later, the Department of Education distributed 
among the various prefectures general rules for middle schools, 
laying down the object of middle schools, and the qualifications 
of teachers, besides giving some provisions relating to their equip- 
ment. These rules required that middle schools should provide a 
liigher general course of instruction, on the basis of the moral 
princijJes of loyalty and fihal love, for those students who would 
after graduation follow some middle-class occupation or calling, 
or who would enter a higher school for further study. This was 
most probably the result of a gradual awakening on the pai-t of 
the government as well as on the part of the people in general, 
to certain unhealthy tendencies, the outcome of too close an 
imitation of the Western civilization and enlightenment suddenly 
introduced, with a preponderating influence of intellectual culture 
over that of morality. 

In 1886, an Imperial Ordinance was issued with respect to 
middle schools. In this it was laid down that the education given 
in, a middle school was to be that necessary for those who would 
hereafter enter upon a business career, or who would after gradua- 
tion enter a higher school for the further prosecution of their 
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studies; and the middle schools were divided into two classes, 
higher and ordinary. The higher middle schools were five in 
nimiber and were placed under the immediate control of the 
Minister of Education. The schools were intended to serve as 
preparatory schools for the University, while permission was at 
the same time given for the institution of separate courses for 
law, medicine, engineering, Hterature, science, agriculture, com- 
merce, &c. The ordinary middle schools were to be estabhshed 
by the various prefectures for their own convenience. 

The school com'se extended over five years in the ordinary 
middle school, students over twelve years of age being admitted 
if they had passed through the elementary school com-se and 
were possessed of the necessary attainments ; while the higher ' 
middle schools had a two years' course of study, to which were 
admitted students selected from among those over the age of 
seventeen who had passed through the ordinary middle school 
course, or who had attainments equivalent thereto. Subsequently 
in June 1894, with the issue of the Higher School Ordinance, 
the name of the higher middle schools was changed and the 
courses previously taught were made preparatory to the Universi- 
ty course in the Higher Schools, as they were now called. The 
ordinary middle schools still showed a healthy growth, keeping 
pace with the progress of the elementary schools, in point of 
equipment, training, discipline, &c, until 1899 when the Middle 
School Ordinance was revised, and they came to be called simply 
Middle Schools. 

By this Ordinance the object of the middle schools was to 
give such a higher general education as would be required by 
male students in general. Those eKgible for admission must be 
over twelve years of age, and must have passed the second year 
course of a higher elementary school or be possessed of equivalent 
attainments. The course of study was fixed at five years, with a 
supplementary course of not more than one year. Such are in 
the main the provisions of law now in force, except that the 
qualification of students for admission was slightly changed— the 
pupUs of higher elementary schools having been made those of 
ordinaiy elementary schools, as an effect of the prolongation of 
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school years from four to six in the ordinary elementary schoolSj 
in the 40th year of Meiji (1907). 

The present number of middle schools, compared with that of 
ten years back, is as follows: — 





1904 


1914 


Government Schools 


1 


2 


Public Schools 


209 


243 


Private Schools 


39 


74 


Total 


249 


319 







Thus the new schools have multiplied in number, owing to 
the increase of applicants for admission in consequence of the 
general diffasion of education, and at the same time the old 
schools already in existence are striving hard to meet the increas- 
ing demand for admission to them by working on an extended 
scale, and by internal re-arrangements, so as to accommodate the 
largest number of students possible. Still only 50 per cent of 
the appHcants could be admitted to middle schools last year. It 
lias accordingly become necessary, when the number of apphcants 
exceeds the number that can be admitted, to select by competitive 
examination the best of the appHcants. 

At present there is but one kind of middle school for the 
purpose of imparting a higher general education, and serving at 
the same time as a stepping-stone toward the attainment of a 
still higher education. Equal attention is paid to Hterary culture 
and to practical studies, while care is taken not to go too far in 
the direction of a stereotyped tmiformity. Although rules have 
been made regarding the standard courses of study and the 
principal points to be noted in teaching, the introduction of more 
or less alteration or modification is permitted to each school, and 
some subjects, as for instance, civics and singing, may be omitted 
entirely for the time being, and the hours allotted to them may 
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be applropriated to other subjects. In the suppleraentaiy course 
any of the subjetjts may be made optional. 

n. Pupils of Middle Schools. 

/' 

By the regulations now in force, the prescribed number of 
pupils In any one middle school must not exceed 600, but under 
special circumstances the number may be increased to 800, wliile 
in a branch sbhool it must not exceed 300. 

The total number of pupils in all the public and private 
middle schools in last fiscal year (1913-14), compared with that 
of five years ago, is as follows : — 

1909 1914 

Public Middle Schools 92,814 111,741 

Private Middle Schools 21,201 30,400 

Total 114,355 142,141 

The pupils' expectations, after graduation vary with dififerent 
locaUties ; but most of them expect to enter a higher school, there' 
to pursue their studies in some special arts or sciences. An 
investigation made some years ago with regard to the expectations 
of the middle school graduate showed that three-fourths of them 
intended to proceed to a higher institution, such as the higher 
schools preparatory for the university, higher normal schools, 
military and naval schools, and other institutes for special studies. 

It will thus be seen that the middle schools serve as steps' 
for advancing to higher special studies. There was a time when 
aspiring youths took it for granted (that their entering a middle 
school was a necessary condition for their advancement in life, 
and their parents, too, dreaming of a glorious future for their sons, 
were most eager to send them to a middle school, with the result 
that a very large number of applicants flocked to the middle 
schools, without giving due consideration to the questions of their 
ability and means of support. The consequence was that many 
of them left school before graduating. But now that the general 
public realize the need of acting with more prudence and since a 
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number of technical institutes of the middle school standard have 
been established in various quarters, such erroneous ideas are 
beginning to disappear. 

It may indeed be noted that our schools before the Restora- 
tion, and the schools belonging to the different han (elans), were, 
exclusively for the samurai (military) classes and that even in 
the Meiji era the middle school in its beginning was only an 
institute growing out of the former clan institutes ; so that most 
of the students were in reality the sons of sMzolcu {samurai class). 

However, the real meaning of the higher general education 
coming to be properly understood by the public at large, and 
anybody sending his sons there, whatever his rank, position or 
vocation may be, our middle schools has now become a national 
institute both in name and reality. 



m. Teachers of Middle Schools. 

It goes without saying that the result of school education 
depends for the most part upon the character and ability of the 
teachers engaged in it. The government, therefore, with the 
intention of obtaining good teachers and of training them, defined 
in 1884 the qualifications of a teacher, and established regulations 
for granting them licenses. In the general rules prescribed for 
middle schools (published in January, 1884) it was laid down 
that the principal of a middle school should be a man of upright 
conduct, possessing such knowledge and ability as should enable 
him to do his duty as controller of a school ; and that among the 
teachers of the school at least three should be graduates of the 
training course for middle school teachers, or graduates of the 
university, or, if not, persons certified by the local governor as 
sufficiently qualified to act as their substitutes, subject to the 
approval of the Minister of Education. 

In August of the same year (1884) regulations for licensed 
teachers of middle or normal schools were issued, according to 
which licenses were to be granted by the Department of Educa- 
tion on the expression of official approval in regard to the applicant's 
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conduct, possession of knowledge, etc, to those wishing to become 
teachers of a middle or normal school but who are not graduates 
of the training course belonging to middle schools or of a univer- 
sity. The following persons might be licensed without examination : 
3. man of erudition and good character, well qualified to teach 
moral lessons, a man for many years engaged in the teaching 
profession and competent to teach a certain branch of knowledge, 
one possessing a university degree or a diploma of honor and 
•competent to teach the subjects therein specified, an expert in 
agricultural, industrial, commercial or other knowledge and 
<x)mpetent to teach that particular subject. 

But in December 1885 the foregoing regulations were abohshed 
and others were substituted for licensing teachers for the ordinaiy 
normal, middle, and girls' high schools. By these regulations 
licenses were to be granted to the graduates of the Higher Normal 
School, as weU as to those of full age who had passed the ex- 
amination of the Department of Education. Once in the year an 
examination of candidates is held to determine the three points 
of adequate knowledge, moral conduct, and good health. Only to 
those who are able to satisfy the examination committee as to 
their possessing the knowledge requisite for a teacher, being 
graduates of higher schools in foreign countries, are licenses 
granted without examination. These regulations have subsequently 
undergone various alterations, but they remain essentially the same 
in regard to the chief object aimed at. A considerable amount of 
attention has been bestowed upon the improvement of teachers; 
but really excellent teachers could never be obtained quickly 
enough to meet the rapidly increasing demand of late years; 
besides which the financial position at times did not permit of 
imquahfied teachers being altogether dispensed with ; so that even 
at the present time it cannot be said that all teachers, without 
exception, are properly qualified. 

However, with the progress of Higher Normal Schools as 
weU. as of other higher education, and the improvement in the 
financial position, there is every indication that these temporary 
measures will come to an end. Below will be found the number 
of teachers and the percentage of qualified as against unqualified 
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teachera compat^d for the past few years, as shown by the annual 
report of the Minister of Education : 

Y Total 'So. of Middle Percentage. 

J^^^l'S- School Teachers. QuaUficd. Unqualified. 

1907 (40th Meiji) 5,426 71.69 28.31 

1908 (41st) 5,674 74.48 25.52 

1909 (42nd) 5,845 75.26 24.74 

1910 (43rd) 5,858 77.11 22.89 

1911 (44th) 6,051 77.76 22.24 

Generally speaking, the profession of a teacher is a somewhat 
laborious one and by no means lucrative, and young men aspiring 
to "get on" turned aside from the teaching profession to follow some 
other career. Thus it was that training schools of teachers in former 
times suffered a great deal. Fortunately, however, of late years, 
an increasing number of men have become more desirous of 
entering this profession — men who take it up not as a means of 
obtaining temporary support, but as their vocation with a true 
and steady purpose of education the rising generation of the 
country. 

The salaries of a middle school principal and teachers are 
from 600 to 2,000 yen per annum for the former, and 180 to 
1,800 yen for the latter. The number of hours for teaching varies 
with the teacher ; but in most cases it would be less tlian twenty 
hours per week. The discipKne of the pupils being one of the 
responsibilities of a teacher, he must pay special attention to the 
individual character, conditions of home life, and everyday conduct 
of the pupils in general or of those in the particular class under 
his care, and must deal with them accordingly. 

Besides these duties, teachers' meetings are held, from time 
to time, for purposes of study as well as for conference with 
regard to the training and diseiphne of pupUs. For aJl this, 
much time is needed, much care and diligence are required, and, 
furthermore, a teacher must not neglect self-culture, but must 
always keep in mind his own advancement both in knowledge 
and in virtue. In short, the burden of toil and anxiety borne 
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by a good teacher is well worthy of the sympathy and gratitude 
of the whole nation. 



IV. Training and Discipline in Middle Schools. 

Our middle school education is for the training of those who^ 
wlU. hereafter form the main body of the nation, by affording 
them means for the advancement of their knowledge, the elevation 
of their character, and the strengthening of their principles in 
conformity with the spirit of the Imperial Eescript on Education, 
and the attainment of this object is sought by means of instruc- 
tion accompanied by discipline. 

The subjects of instruction and their distribution, which are 
now in operation are as follows :■ — 





First 
Year. 


Second 
Year. 


Third 
Year. 


Fourth 
Year. 


Fifth 
Year. 


Morals 


1 

8 
6 

3 

4 

2 

1 
1 
3 


1 

7 
7 

3 

4 

2 

1 
1 
3 


1 

7 
7 

3 

5 

2 

1 
1 
3 


1 

6 

7 

3 

4 
2 
4 

m 
1 

3 


1 


Japanese Language and 

Chinese Classics 

Foreign Language 

History^ j 


6 

7 

3 


Geography 1 
Mathematics 


4 


Natural History 

Physics and Chemistry . . 
Civics 


4 

2 


Industry 


(2) 
1 


Drawing 


Sineing 




Gymnastics 


3 






No. , of hours per week 


29 


29 


30 


31 

(33) 


31 

(33) 
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The foreign language studied is Englisli, or German or 
Prench. 

Industry is Agriculture or Commerce or Manual Training, 
and is permitted to be made an optional subject. Practice of Agricul- 
ture may be given outside the Hours above indicated. 

When Industry is taught or when it is intended either to 
increase its number of hours or to teach Industry from the 3rd 
year, the necessary number of hours may be taken out of the 
hours for other subjects, with the permission of the Minister of 
Education. 

. Civics, and Singing also, may be omitted for the time being. 
The hours allotted to it may be appropriated for any other 
subjects. 

The hom's for Gymnastics as given above may be increased 
by not more than 3, provided tliat the total number of hours per 
week does not exceed 34. 

In the instruction given in our middle schools we attach 
much importance t6 the following subjects : the Japanese lan- 
guage, in which Me the foundations of our national sentiment, 
and the classical Chinese, which, having furnished the beginnings 
of our enUghtenment, is closely connected with the thought of the 
nation. While such subjects are highly valued on the one hand, 
on the other hand we never lose sight of the importance of such 
studies as the following : the modern foreign languages, and 
mathematical and physical sciences, which, being the necessary 
elements of modern civilization, are capable of multifarious ap- 
plications to practical hfe. 

The reahzation of the principles of middle school education 
lies not so much in the amount of knowledge imparted as in 
bringing into exercise whatever small amount of knowledge has 
been abeady acquired, so as to cultivate a habit of reflection and 
sound judgment. In art studies, the object aimed at is that all 
the students should be given practice, not too much time being 
given to mere discourse, or lecturing on the part of the teacher ; and 
a restriction is placed on the mere exercise of mechanical memory 
by the pujrils, proper scope being given for the expression of 
thought in their own language, so that they may state their own 
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indd-«idaal views from their own special standpoint. Mmeh im- 
portanG© is, therefore, attached to the fostering of • the power of 
observation, — not & mere superficial observation, but a seeing into 
the internal relation of all those parts which form the entire 
whole. In 1911 the Department of Education revised the syllabus^ 
of instraction for middle schools. With respect to its enforcement,, 
an accompanying notice says : 

" While aiming at efficiency in the teaching of each separate 
subject, the teacher must bear in mind the mutual relationship 
and unity of all subjects " — and it goes on to say : " The instruc- 
tion shall never go too much into detail, nor shall it be too- 
formal, but the teachers shall always strive to make the pupils 
understand clearly, and make a free appHcation of what is taught 
to all cases." 

From this it may not be hard to infer where the main point 
of importance Hes in the teaching.. 

The importance of stability in moral conduct, combined with 
the accuracy of understanding, is self-evident. There is, therefore,, 
a special course of moral lessons in middle schools, in order that 
good moral sentiments may be inculcated. But true moral culture 
can not be acquired by study alone, and so the whole of the 
training, as weU as all the chance occurrences in the discipline of' 
pupils, must be made available for the advancement of their 
morals and the rectification of their conduct. This is the reason 
why so small a number of hours is appropriated to moral lessons 
by themselves. In addition to the above, the Japanese language, 
history, geography, and the hke are materials for forming a solid 
moral foundation in the nation, by developing a correct under- 
standing of society and the state, while the exercise of national 
sentiments also plays its part. The rules in detail for middle 
schools of 1911 point out the principles of moral lessons, and say : — 

"In the moral lessons it shall be made a point to foster in 
the pupils' minds sound moral ideas and sentiments, so as to 
form in them the character proper to a man belonging to the 
middle class of society, and to give encouragement to the actual 
displ&y in life of such sentiments in conformity with the principles^ 
of the Imperial Eescript." 
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The rules given for the enforcement of the regulations say : — 
''The moral lessons shall teach the pupils the principles of 
morality and make them understand their duties and responsi- 
bilities towards the state, society and their relatives, together 
with those matters which are important for the formation of 
character, and especially the characteristics of our national 
morality." 

And as regards history the following directions are given : — 
"In history it shall be the chief aim to teach the pupils the 
important historical events, to make them understand the causes 
of all the social changes, the decHne and prosperity of a state,' 
and 'especially to make clear the process of development of our 
country and the peculiar points in om- national constitution, and at 
the same time to make the teaching helpful for the formation 
of the national character." 

What is the best way of making the teaching of morals 
effectual? This is one of the greatest problems of the day vsdth 
regard to secondary education — one with which all the schools in 
Japan are deeply concerned, and to the consideration of which 
they are devoting careful attention. The fundamental condition 
with respect to the effectiveness of such teaching is undoubtedly 
"the obtaining of good teachers of high moral standing, and the 
making of the whole discipline subsidiary to moral teaching by 
-getting all the teachers of the school to agree in their opinions 
in the education of the pupils. AU the schools are, therefore, 
vying with one another in securing the services of good teachers 
•of morality. 

The material, as well as the method of teachings also has 
much to do with the effectiveness of moral lessons ; for too much 
theory makes the teaching dry and tiresome to the students. 
Therefore by means of copious examples, and by utilizing suitable 
materials taken from literary and historical sources, the lessons 
are made to imbue the students with those refined and graceful 
feelings which pure reason alone is incapable of producing. 

And lastly, the good manners inculcated in their moral 
lessons are to be given practical exercise in all other lessons, as 
also on occasions of ceremony on gala days; and with most 
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schools, such displays of good manners are specially given as a 
part of the moral lessons. 

With regard to the discipline which, in combination with 
instruction, is the object of secondary education, there yet remains 
much as a subject of study. To attain the fulfilment of this 
object the teachers of the middle schools take the greatest pains. 
Various methods are employed in different schools; some of the 
methods most widely adopted are as follows : — 

Physical culture is given not' solely with the object of streng- 
thening the bodily frame of the pupils, but also with the aim of 
preventing them from falling into inactive and idle habits. With 
this aim in view encouragement is now given in most schools 
to such exercises. The hoiurs for gymnastics were increased in 
1886, and in addition to common gymnastics, drill was made a 
part of the regular lessons, by which means it was hoped that 
habits of order and discipline would be fostered. Then, as extra 
exercises, on the one hand, such games and sports were adopted 
as are in vogue in Europe and America, while, on the other 
hand, the mihtary arts of old Japan were added. In this way a 
thorough disciplinary training was established. "Gekken" (fencing) 
and " Jiijutsu " (the art of seH-defence), military exercises of our 
samurai from the most ancient times in Japan, in particular, 
were encouraged, not merely as an accomplishment but as a help 
towards maintaining the national spirits, because these exercises 
had much to do with the development of old Japanese chivalry. 
Om' middle schools teach these exercises more or less at present ; 
and in some schools regular lessons are given in them. Swim- 
ming, too, is encouraged and taught as a good summer exercise. 

Various social gatherings are held as an important medium 
for purposes of disciphne, the teachers and pupils being thus 
brought into close contact. For the school discipline the director 
and all the teachers are equally responsible, and they are ex- 
pected to set a good example for the pupils to follow by creating 
opportunities for incidental teaching of an informal kind. 

On the three grand national holidays of the year aU the 
pupils are assembled in the hall of the school, and a ceremony 
is solemnly gone through. On this occasion the principal reads 
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the Imperial Kescript on Education and seeks to turn the occasion 
to profit in fostering a feeling of reverence for the Imperial wiH 
as expressed in the Rescript, which sets forth the grand principles 
of oiTor national morality. Or a school festival is sometimes held 
ia honor of some good and great men, in order to inculcate a 
spirit of reverential respect for distinguished virtues. 

Besides these, from time to time such gatherings are held 
as athletic meetings, school anniversaries, Uterary meetings, school 
excursions, etc. These are for the purpose of bodily exercise and 
scientific study; but they are also utilized for familiar and free 
intercourse between teachers and pupils. The teachers thus gain 
the opportunity of observing the individual character of the pupils 
and of giving practical lessons to particular pupils; while the 
pupils on their part, get profit on such occasions by acquiring 
habits of self-control and self-help in the management of things 
under the guidance of their teachers. 

In some schools each class of pupils is placed under the 
charge of an individual, in order that he may be enabled to know 
the individual character of each pupU. in the class, and familiarize 
himself with the circumstances of his home Mfe. Much attention 
is given to the connection between the home and the school. In 
order to preserve uniformity of discipline not in the school only, 
but in both home and school, a social gathering is held at stated 
times of the pupils' fathers and brothers for conversation about 
them, and when any particular notices are to be given with 
respect to individual pupils, their fathers or brothers are invited 
by the principal or the teacher in charge to receive the information 
personally. In this way constant communication is kept up 
between the home and the school in regard to the rate of 
progress of each pupil. 

Many schools have dormitories, which in some localities are 
deemed to be of the first importance for purposes of discipline, 
for the following reasons : The school can teach rules of conduct, 
but finds it very difficult to exercise control over each pupil by 
observing his conduct in his everyday life out of the school 
hours; and further, it often happens in some locality that the 
conditions of home life and the social customs are very unfavora- 
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ble to educational purposes. In such cases a dormitory for the 
pupils becomes a necessity, tliat they may live away from un- 
favorable surroundings, and become accustomed to a wholsome 
life under favorable influences. A library of easy books well 
selected for recreative reading is often found in a dormitory and 
the pupils are encouraged to read them. 
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PART IV. 



TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 



I. History and Purpose of Normal Schools. 

Tlie Eestoration (1868) worked a mighty revolution in all the 
affairs of the community, education among the rest. In July 1872, 
a uniform system of education was first adopted throughout the 
Empire. It was now found that the idea that every learned man 
was competent to teach could no longer be held, and the need 
being urgent that existing defects should be remedied, normal 
schools were estabHshed. The Tokyo Normal School was built on 
the site of the Shoheiko, the old university on Confucian principles, 
which existed before the Restoration. In the following year (1873), 
normal schools were established in Osaka and Sendai ; and, the 
year after, in Nagoya, Hiroshima, Nagasaki, and Niigata. A 
nornaal school for women also was established in Tokyo. 

The normal schools above mentioned were, all of them, 
government schools, but, in course of time public normal schools 
were estabHshed in every prefecture, and in 1878 aU the institutions 
mentioned, excepting the normal school and the normal school 
for women of Tokyo, were one after the other abolished. The 
two excepted normal schools were reorganized, and became, one the 
Tokyo Higher Normal School, and the other the Tokyo Higher 
Normal School for Women. 

Subsequently, in 1879 and 1880, the Code of Education was 
revised, and in 1881 when great changes were made in the 
regulations relating to elementary schools, those relating to normal 
schools imderwent a good deal of alteration. In 1886 an Ordinance 
was issued, in which the basis of the present educational system 
was laid. The " Ordinance relating to the Training of Teachers " 
now in force was issued in 1897, but its main provisions had 
already been adopted. 
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Our normal schools, since the revision of 1886, have been 
divided into two classes, viz, Normal Schools and Higher Normal 
Schools. The object of normal schools is to train teachers for 
elementary schools, while the object of higher normal schools is to 
give a training to teachers who will impart general education of 
a higher standard in normal schools, middle schools and girls' 
high schools. 

II. The Main Object of Normal Schools. 

Elementary school education for children is compulsory all 
over the Empire, and as the results of this education depend very 
largely iipon the efficiency of the teachers, it is the duty of the 
state to do all that is possible towards training good teachers. 
To this end the Ordinance relating to the Training of Teachers 
was issued, directing that each prefecture throughout the Empire 
should establish one or more normal schools within its own sphere of 
jurisdiction. The number of these schools is 90. 

The requisites for good teachers are a high character, a lai^ 
amount of adequate and matured knowledge, the art of imparting 
this knowledge, and the ability to control schools and school 
children. They should, furthermore, be possessed of good health. 
The principles of education emphasized by the Ordinance were the 
strict observance of the Imperial Rescript issued in 1890, and the 
assiduous cultivation of such qualities as tractabiiity, sincerity, 
kindness and dignity. If a teacher were not tractable he would 
not be compliant to the demands of the state ; if he lacked kindness 
he could not possibly display a cheerful tact in the education of 
children, while none devoid of dignity could be said to possess 
the proper qualifications of a teacher. This is but an ontline; 
further particulars may be gathered from the following article of 
the regulations relating to normal schools : — 

Art. I. In normal schools, the pupils should be trained in 
accordance with the Ordinance relating to the Training of Teachers, 
careful attention being paid to the following matters. 

1. It is of the greatest importance for a teacher to be imbued 
with the spirit of loyalty and patriotism, and so it is necessary 
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that the pupils should understaaid! clearly the great principles of 
loyaltj and fidelity, and b© inspired with exalted sentiments as 
uaembers of the nation. 

2. The disciplines of mind and the cultiTation of virtu« being 
especially important in a teacher, the pupils must continually be 
led to give their attention to these points. 

3. To observe the rules, to keep order, and to maintain 
digBifefj being of the utmost importance for a teacher, the pupils 
must be made to pay careful attention to the instructions and 
admonitions of tteir elders, and must be taught to be oaareful im 
their manners, actions, and speech. 

4. The instruction given should be thoroughly suited toi those 
who pnrpose to be teachers ; and it should be in accordance with 
the principles of the Ordinance relating to Elementary Schools: aiwl 
the regulatioBS for carrying out the Imperial Ordinance relating 
to Efenoentary Schools. 

5. The instruction imparted should always be given in 
accordance with the best methods; and the pupils should be 
Baade to comprehend the methods of instruction, while they are 
being taught. 

6. The pupils should: never be allowed to depend for their 
lea^mng only upon the instruction imparted to them ; it is most 
necessary to ' foster in them the habit of self -improvement in 
knowledge and practice. 

m. The Curriculum of Normal Schools. 

As coi-education is not in accordance with the principles of 
Japanese education, male and female pupils are taught in different 
schools. In. cases where they have to be taught in the same build- 
ing, the school is divided into different sections, the curriculum 
and the standard being different in each section. The number of 
normal schools is 90, of which 45 are for male pupils and 34 are fca: 
females, while there are 11 schools for both male and female pupils. 

The course for both male and female pupils, is divided into 
two parts : the preparatory and the regular. The regular course is 
divided into a first and a second section. 
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Tlio preparatory course extends over uue year. Candidates 
for admission must have completed the second year course of a 
higher elementary school, or have equivalent attainments. The 
subjects studied are those necessary to enable them to enter the 
first section of the regular course. The curriculum consists of morals, 
the Japanese language and Chinese classics, mathematics, handwriting, 
drawing, music, and gymnastics. For women sewing is added. 
In certain localities where no provision is made for the preparatory- 
course, the completion of the third year course of a higher elemen- 
tary school, or its equivalent, qualifies for admission directly to 
the regular course. 

The period of the first section of the regular course extends 
over four years. The curriculum for male pupils consists of 
morals, pedagogics, the Japanese language and Chinese classics, 
English, history, geography, mathematics, natural history, physics 
and chemistry, civics, handwriting, drawing, manual training, 
music, and gymnastics, English being an optional subject. In 
addition to these, either commerce or agriculture, or both subjects 
may be taken up. In schools where both commerce and agricul- 
ture have been added to the list of subjects, the pupils are required 
to study either one or the other of these two. 

The following table shows further details of the ciu'riculum. 



Subjects of Stady 


Preparatory 
Course 


Eegular Course (First Section) 


1st Year 


2nd Year 


3id Year 


4th Year 


Morals 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


Pedagogics 


— 


— 


2 


i 


(Pedagogics 3 
i Practico 9 


Japanese 

Language and 

Chinese Classics 


10 


6 


i 


3 


2 


English 


— 


3 


3 


3 


2' 


History 


— 


2 


2 


2 


— 


Geography 


— 


2 


2 


1 


— 
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Subjects of Study 


Preparatory 
Course 


Regular Coarse (First Section) 


1st Tear 


2nd Tear 


3rd Tear 


4th Tear 


Mathematics 


6 


4 


3 


3 


2 


Natural History 


— 


3 


2 


1 


— 


Physics and 
Chemistry 


— 


— 


2 


3 


4 


Civics 


— 


— 


— 


— 


2 


Handwriting 


3 


2 


1 


1 


— 


Drawing 


2 


3 


3 


3 


Q 


Manual Training 


— ' 




Music 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


Gymnastics 


6 


5 


5 


5 


3 


Agriculture, or 
Commerce 


— 


— 


2 


2 


2 


Total 


31 . 


34 


34 


34 


34 



The curriculum for female pupils in the first section of the 
regular course includes morals, pedagogics, the Japanese language 
and Chinese classics, history, geography, mathematics, natural 
history, physics and chemistry, domestic science, sewing, hand- 
writing, drawing, manual training, music and gymnastics. English 
may be added as an optional subject. 

The following is the schedule relating to the same. 



Subjects of Study 


Preparatory 
Course 


Begular Course (First Section) 


1st Tear 


2nd Tear 


3rd Tear 


4th Tear_ 


Morals 


2 


2 


1 


1 


2 


Pedagogics 


— 




2 


4 


( Pedagogics 3 
1 Practice ■ 9 
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Prwaxatory 
Cbuise 


Kegular Coarse (First Section) 


bubjeets or sway 


1st Year 


2nd Tear 


3rd Year 


4th Year 


Japanese Language 
aiid Chiqe^e Classics 


9 


6 


4 


3 


2 


History 


— 


3 


a 


2 


— 


Geography 


— 


2 


2 


1 


— 


Mathematics 


5 


3 


3 


2 


2 


Katural History 


— 


2 


3 


1 


— 


Physics and 
Chemistry 


— 


— - 


2 


2 


4 


Domestic Science 


— 


— 


— 


2 


2 


Sewiug 


i 


i 


4 


4 


3 


Hand-ssritrog 


3 


a 


1 


1 


— 


Dra-wing 


2 


3 


3 


3 


2 


Mamial TrainiT^ 


— 


Miisic 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


Gymnastics 


i 


3 


3 


3 


2 


English 


— 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


(2) 


Total 


31 


31 

(34) 


31 

(34) 


31 
(34) 


32 
(341 



The second section of the regular course for male pupils 
ertends over one year. Graduates of middle schools or their 
equivalents are adisaitted to this section. 

The curriculiun ind'udes moraJp, pedagogics, the Japanese 
language and Cljiiiese classics,, mathematics, natui-al history, 
physics and chemisitry, civics, drawing, manual traiiiing, music, 
and gymnastics. Those who have studied civics in a middle 
school are not required to take up these subjects in the normal 
schooL 
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The following table shows the cnrriculum relating to the 
above. 



Subjects of Study 


Pirst Year 


Morals 


2 


Pedagogics 


Pedagogics 7 
Practice 8 


Japanese Language and 
CMaese Classics 


a 


Mathematics 


2 


Natuxal History 


3 


Physics and Chemistry 


Civics 


2 


Drawing 


3 


Manual Training 


Music 


2 


Gymnastics 


3 


Total 


34 



The second section of the regular course for female pupils- 
extends oyer a period of one or two years. For admission to the 
one year course those are eligible who have completed the fifth 
year course of a high school for girls, and for the time being 
those also who liave completed the fourth year course of a high 
school for girls. Candidates for admission to the two years' course 
must have completed the fourth year course of a high school for 
girls. The curriculum includes morals, pedagogics, the Japanese 
language and Chinese classics, mathematics, natural history, physics- 
and cJhemistry, sewing, drawing, mantial training,, music, and 
gymnastics. For those who take the two years' course, history and 
geography are added and English may be added as an optional 
subject 
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The foUowing tables relate to these courses. 



Subjects of Study 


First Tear 


Morals 


2 


Peclagogics 


Pedagogics 7 
Practice 6 


Japanese Language and 
Chinese Classics 


3 


Mathematics 


.3 


Natural History- 


3 


Physics and^Chemistry 




Sewing 


2 


Drawing 




Manual Traioing 




Music 


2 


Gymnastics 


3 


Total 


3i 



Subjects of Study 


1st Year 


2nd Tear 


Morals 


1 


2 


Pedagogics 


i 




Pedagogics 3 
Practice 8 


Japanese Language 
and Chinese Classics 


5 


3 


History 


2 


— 


Geography 


2 


— 


Mathematios 


4 


3 


Natural History 


2 




Physics and Chemistry 
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Subjects of Study 


1st Year 


2nd Year 


Sewing 


3 


3 


Drawing 


3 


a 


Manual Training 


Music 


2 


1 


Gymnastics 


3 


3 


English 


(3) 


(3) 


Total 


31 
(34) 


31 

(34) 



In the second section, the main object is not to extend the 
knowledge akeady acquired, but rather to train the pupils in the 
methods of imparting instruction in elementary schools. 

In normal schools, in addition to the above-mentioned courses, 
there are supplementary training courses, one of which is for the 
purpose of training teachers who are already engaged in educational 
work, that they may thereby add to their stock of knowledge, and 
be brought in touch with the most advanced forms of progress. 
The subjects of study and the length of the courses are determined 
as occasion may require. 

The other course is for the training either of assistant teachers 
or of regular teachers of ordinary elementary schools. Those who 
have completed the second year course of a higher elementary 
school are eHgible for admission to the course for assistant 
teachers, which covers one year or more. Those who have the 
qualifications of an assistant teacher or their equivalents are ad- 
mitted to the course for regular teachers, which extends over two 
years or more. 

The curriculum is to be decided upon by the local governor 
according to circumstances, and in accordance with the regulations 
issued by the Department of Education. Besides these supple- 
mentary training courses, a supplementary training com-se for 
teachers of sewing or kindergarten mistresses may be provided, 
where the needs of any prefecture require it . 
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rV. Pupils of Normal Schools. 

As before mentioned, those who are admitted to normal 
schools must not only possess the requisite knowledge, but must 
be of strong and healthy physique and be well behaved and well 
mannered. They are subjected to a very strict medical examina- 
tion, and searching inquiry is made into their character. The 
number of pupils at present is 25,492, of whom 17,684 are males 
and 7,808 females. 

The regulations prescribe that the pupils of normal schools 
are, as a rule, furnished from the local expenditure, with the cost 
of their board and clothing, while tuition is free. This is because 
of the great importance attached by the state to the training of 
the future educators of the nation. After graduation, the pupils 
are required to serve for a certain period as elementary school 
teachers in the locality in which they graduated. The periods are 
7 years for male graduates from the first section, 5 years for female 
graduates from the same, and 2 years for gi-aduates from the 
second section. 

Those graduates who do not fulfil their term of obhgatory 
service are obliged to pay back the whcJe or a part of the tuition 
fees as well as the cost of board and clothing during the period 
of their continuance upon the school register. 

V. Instruction and Discipline in Normal 
Schools. 

In normal schools, not only must an accurate knowledge of 
each branch of learning be insisted on, but also a harmonious 
co-ordination of aU the branches must be maintained; and the 
teaching should a,fford in all respects a model of the methods of 
instruetion. In this way the pupils will acquire a theoretical as 
well as a practical knowledge of the various branches of learning 
together with a knowledge of the art of pedagogical instruction ; 
but, to become efficient teachers, something more is required, and 
that is experience. This is why an elementary school is attached 
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to a normal school. The elementary school attached to a normal 
school should be a model to all other elementary schools in the 
same locality, and should include classes organized in all the ways 
provided for by the regulations relating to elementary schools. 
Each class is placed under the control of an efficient elementary 
school teacher. The pupils of normal schools in the last year of 
their course have to teach a class under the direction and 
superintendence of the instructors of the several branches of study, 
and especially of the eleitnentary school teacher in charge. They 
must also have practical training in the various branches of school 
management, the method of instruction, the control of children 
and the exercise of discipline. 

It is most important in a normal school that the pupils 
should be subject to such discipline as the principles of the school 
require. This purpose is not well served where the pupils live in 
various homes under difterent circumstances and subject to divers 
influences, and the pupils of normal schools are accordingly to 
occupy the dormitories provided for them. Hitherto the dormito- 
ries for male pupils have generally been conducted on military 
principles, with order and discipline rigidly enforced. Eecently, 
however, the experiment has been made of establishing a home 
system, not only in the case of female pupils, but in that of 
male pupils too. The objections raised against the scheme are 
the excessive number of pupils in some schools, and the difficulty 
of finding proper accommodation for themj 

VI. Teachers of Normal Schools— Higher 
Normal Schools. 

As before stated, the responsibilities in the training of 
teachers are momentous and varied ; and as these mostly rest 
upon the teachers, only those who have the fullest qualifications 
as instructors are engaged as teachers of normal schools. To be 
possessed of such qualifications, they must have undergone special 
training. Not only teachers of normal schools but also the 
teachers of middle schools and girls' high schools need to have 
had such a training, and higher normal schools for men and 
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women have accordingly been established at the expense of the 
state. 

There are two higher normal schools which train male teachers 
only for normal schools, middle schools, and girls' high schools, 
viz, the Tokyo Higher Normal School and tlie Hiroshima Higher 
Normal School. There are also two higher normal schools for 
women which train female teachers only for normal schools for 
women and girls' high schools, viz, the Tokyo Higher Normal 
School for Women, and the Nara Higher Normal School for 
Women. 

HiGHEK NOEMAL SCHOOLS. 

The Tokyo Higher Normal School is the former Tokyo Normal 
School, which was reorganized in 1886, while the Hiroshima 
Higher Normal School was established in 1901. Those ehgible 
for admission are graduates of normal schools and middle schools, 
who are of strong physique and high moral character, and who 
have attained a high degree of proficiency in theii' studies. The 
period of study extends over one year in the preparatory course, 
and three years in the regular course. The aim of these schools 
is to equip the students with wider and more thorough education 
than that which is furnished by the ordinary normal schools. 

Ths subjects of study in the preparatory course are morals,^ 
the Japanese language, Chinese classics, English, mathematics,, 
logic, drawing, music, and gymnastics. 

The regular course is divided into the following five sec- 
tions, viz, the Japanese language and Chinese classics, English, 
geography and history, mathematics, physics and chemistry, and 
natural history. The following are the subjects of study in each 
section : — 

1. The Japanese Language and Chinese Classics : — 
Morals, psychology and pedagogics, the Japanese language 

and Chinese classics, EngKsh, history, philosophy, philology, and 
gymnastics. Either German or music, or sometimes both may be 
added as optional subjects. 

2. The English Language : — 
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Morals, psychology and pedagogics, English, the Japanese 
language and Chinese classics, history, philosophy, philology, and 
gymnastics. German, or French, or music, or sometimes all three 
may be added as optional subjects. 

3. Geography and History : — 

Morals, psychology and pedagogics, geography, history, civics^ 
the Japanese language and Chinese classics, English, and 
gymnastics. Either German or music, or sometimes both may be 
added as optional subjects. 

4. MatJiematics, Physics and Chemistry :■ — ■ 

Morals, psychology and pedagogics, mathematics, physics and 
chemistry, astronomy and meteorology, EngUsh, drawing, manual 
training, and gymnastics. Either German or music, or sometimes 
lx)th may be added as optional subjects. 

5. Natural History : — ■ 

Morals, psychology and pedagogics, botany, zoology, phy- 
siology and hygiene, mineralogy and geology, agriculture, EngKsh, 
drawing, and gymnastics. Either German or music, or sometimes 
both may be added as optional subjects. 

In addition to the preparatory and regular courses, there is 
a post-graduate course, extending over one or two years, which is 
provided for the benefit of those graduates of the regular course 
who wish to prosecute their studies in scientific and educational 
subjects. In order to meet the demand for teachers in secondary 
schools, a special course for some particular branch of study may 
be temporarily provided, the course of study being decided upon 
as occasion may require. 

The maximum number of students is 500, aU of whom 
reside in the dormitories. The majority of the students have 
scholarships given them. After graduation, they are required to 
serve for a certain number of years as teachers in normal schools, 
middle schools, or girls' high schools as in the case of normal 
school graduates. 

To the higher normal school are attached a middle school and 
an elementary school, in which model courses of education are 
provided for the benefit of the whole country; and at the same 
time in these institutions the students are given practical training. 
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Higher Nosm-u. Schools for "Women. 

The Tokyo Higher Normal School for Women occupies the 
buildings of the former Tokyo Normal School^ which liave been 
•changed into their present form. The Nara Higher Normal 
School for Women was established in 1909. Candidates for ad- 
mission must be graduates from normal schools for women, or 
those from girls' high schools of four years' course. The course 
of study extends over fom- years in both the above-mentioned 
institutions, but the curriculum is slightly different in each. The 
maximum number of students of the Tokyo Hi^er Normal School 
for Women is 450. The course is divided into the three sections 
of literature, science, and domestic science, the laSt of which being 
subdivided into first and second departments with a slight 
difference of curriculum. 

The curriculum of the literature section indndes morals, 
pedagogics, the Japanese language, the Chinese classics, history 
and geography, a foreign language, domestic Science, music, and 
gymnastics. 

The curriculum of the science section includes morals, 
pedagogics, mathematics, physics, chemistry, mineralogy and 
^ology, botany, zoology, physiology and hygiene, a foreign 
language, domestic science, drawing and manual tiaining, music, 
and gymnastics. 

The curriculum of the domestic science section includes in 
the first department morals, pedagogics, domestic science, science, 
sewing, the Japanese language, a foreign language, manual arts 
-and drawing, music, and gymnastics ; and in the second depart- 
ment morals, pedagogics, domestic science, science, drawing, 
manual arts and manual training, tiie Japanese language, a 
foreign language, music, and gymnastics. 

The course of study in the Nara Higher Normal School 
for Women is divided into the three sections of litemtm-e, 
science, aad domestic science, the last of which being subdivided 
into first and second departments with a s%ht dilFer^ice of 
curriculum. 
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The curriculum of the literature section includes morals, 
pedagogics, the Japanese language, the Chinese classics, history, 
geography, Iiandwriting, English, domestic science, music, and 
gymnastics. 

The curriculum of the science section includes morals, peda- 
gogics, mathematics, physics, chemistry, mineralogy and geology, 
botany, zoology, physiology and hygiene, the Japanese language, 
English, drawing and manual training, domestic science, music, 
and gymnastics. 

The curriculum of the domestic science section includes in 
the first department morals, pedagogics, science, domestic science, 
sewing, horticulture, the Japanese language, English, mathematics, 
drawing and manual training, music, and gymnastics ; and in the 
second department morals, pedagogics, domestic science, sewing, 
the Japanese language, English, mathematics, drawing and manual 
training, music, and gymnastics. 

The maximum number of students is 300. As regards their 
treatment in school, the scholarships generally given, and obligatory 
service after graduation, the conditions are almost the same as in 
the case of the higher normal schools for men, except in the 
matter of contsol and the cultivation of the several virtues essential 
to the sex. 

A girls' high school, an elementary school, and a kindergarten 
are attached to this institution. 

The higher normal schools for men and women rank nest to 
the Imperial universities, and the instruction given is of a very 
liigh order. Hence the instructors in these schools must be per- 
sons of first-rate abiHty and of good repute both in Hterary and 
scientific circles. The teaching staff consists mostly of those who 
have studied at the Imperial Universities and have subsequently 
pursued their studies in Europe or America. 

While the higher normal schools provide a training for teach- 
ers of the ordinary subjects belonging to higher general educa- 
tion, teachers of technical subjects in secondary schools or secondary 
technical schools need also to be furnished with suitable training, 
' and such courses are now temporarily provided in technical schools 
of higher gTade. 



PART V. 



HIGHER EDUCATION. 



CHAPTER I. 
Higher Schools. 

A Higher School is an institution where preparatory lessons 
are given to those students who intend to enter the Imperial 
University. It was formerly called a BQgher Middle School, but 
by the Higher School Ordinance issued in 1894, its name was 
changed to the one which it now bears. 

The history of this class of institution may be briefly stated as 
follows : — ^In 1877 the Daigaku-yobimon (the Preparatory School 
for the University) was established in Tokyo and was attached to 
the Tokyo University, the old name of the Tokyo Imperial 
University ; but in 1886, when the Middle School Ordinance was 
issued, the name of Daigaku-yobimon was changed into that of 
First Higher Middle School, and several schools of the same kind 
were at the same time estabhshed in other places. The Daigaku- 
yobimon was thus the beginning of Higher Middle Schools and 
consequently of Higher Schools. Since its foundation, there have 
been changes in the organization and name of this institution, 
but its object has been the same throughout — that of giving the 
preparatory teaching needed for the University. 

According to the Higher School Ordinance now in force, the 
cliief object of the Higher Schools was, in the beginning, as its 
curriculum showed, to provide instruction for students in those 
special courses of study which were calculated to produce men of 
talent who might render important service to the state ; and, as 
we have seen, for those students who were going to enter the 
University, a preparatory course was established. Until a few 
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years ago, the Higher Schools had special courses of law, medicine, 
engineering, etc. 

Since, however, the time of the Japan-China and Russo- 
Japanese Wars, everything in our country has taken rapid strides, 
and the expansion of the then existing universities, and the 
establishment of a new one, have greatly increased the importance 
of the preparatory comrse for the university. Furthermore, to keep 
pace with the progress and development of society at large, it has 
become necessary to give a more perfect education in all the 
special branches of study. 

For these reasons, the special courses which had been 
established in the Higher Schools were either abolished or else 
taught in independent special schools, while the preparatory 
course alone has been left in the Higher Schools, this institution 
having thus returned to its original form— that of the Daigaku- 
yobimon. 

Consequently, in 1900, the regulation regarding the prepara- 
tory course for the university in the Higher Schools were modified, 
and the subjects of study and the number of hours of teaching 
having been arranged, the authorities looked forward to bringing 
the preparatory com'se to perfection. 

There are now eight Higher Schools, established by the 
government. They are respectively situated in Tokyo, Sendai, 
Kyoto, Kanazawa, Kumamoto, Okayama, Kagoshima, and 
Nagoya. 

The Subjects of Study and the Number of Teaching Hom-s : — 
The preparatory course for the university in the Higher Schools 
is subdivided into three departments, namely, the First Depart- 
ment, the Second Department, and the Third Department. 

The subjects taught in ths First Department are those re- 
quired for applicants for admission into the College of Law or 
the CoUege of Literature; those in the Second Department for 
applicants for admission to the course of Pharmacy in the College 
of Medicine, to the College of Engineering, to the College of 
Science, or to the College of Agricultm-e ; those in the Third 
Department for applicants for admission to the College of 
Medicine. 
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The subjects taught in each department and the number of 
the teaching hom-s are given in the following table : — 

FmsT Depaetment. 




Subjects 

Morals 

Japanese Language and 
Chinese Classics . . 

English 

Grerman 

French 

History 

Logic and Psychology . . 

Principles of Law 

Political Economy 

Gymnastics 

Total 



Ist 
Year 



2nd 
Year 



3rd 
Year 



1 

6 

(9) 
(9) 
(9) 
3 



3 
31 



1 

5 

(9) 

(9) 

(9) 

3 

2 



3 

32 



1 

4 

(8) 

(8) 

(8) 

3 

2 

[2] 
3 

29 
31 



Note.— ( ) shows the number of hours given to elective subjects and [ ], the 
number of hours for applicants for admission to the College of Literature. 

As regards foreign languages, the students must choose two 
out of the three — ^EngHsh, German, and French. 

The appHcants for admission to the course of philosophy in 
the College of Literature are taught mathematics for two hours a 
week in the 2nd year, logic and psychology being dispensed with, 
and physics for two hours per week in the 3rd year, instead of 

Japanese. 

Those students who have been admitted after taking the 
entrance examination in English, and who are going to enter the 
course of law in the College of Law, in which they must choose 
either German law or French law, or who are going to enter the 
course of German literature or the course of French literature in 
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the College of Literature, have four hours' teaching in English 
and have 14 hours a week of either German or French in the 1st 
and 2nd years, while in the 3rd year, English is taught 4 hours 
and either German or French 12 hours a week ; and applicants 
for admission to the College of Law are taught Latin for two 
hours a week as an optional subject in the third year. 

Second Depaktment. 



~ ~^-~-^_,_^^^ Classes 
Subjects ^~~~~~— --___^^^ 


1st 
Year 


2nd 
Year 


3rd 
Year 


Morals . , 

Japanese 

English 

German or French 

Mathematics 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Geology and Mineralogy . . 

Drawing 

Gymnastics 

Total 


1 
3 
8 
8 
5 

4 

3 

32 


1 

7 
7 
4 
3 

3 

4 

3 

32 


1 

4 
4 
6 
3 

Lectaie 3 1 

Experi- \ 

ment *' 

2 

2 

3 

30 



As regards the foreign languages in this department, the 
students must select either German or French in addition to 
English, but those who are going to enter the course of electaical 
engineering, applied chemistry, chemical technology, or mining 
and metaUm-gy, in the College of Engineering, or those . who are 
going to enter the College of Agriculture, must choose German. 

In the third year some subjects may be omitted. Mathe- 
matics may be omitted by applicants for admission to the course 
of pharmacy in the College of Medicine, to the course of zoology, 
botany, geology, or mineralogy in the College of Science, or to 
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any course in the College of Agriculture, chemical experiments 
may be omitted by applicants for admission to the course of 
civil engineering or mechanical engineering in the College of 
Engineering, to the course of naval architecture or architecture in 
the College of Engineering, to the course of mathematics, physics 
or astronomy in the CoUege of Science; drawing may be omitted 
by applicants for admission to any course in the College of 
Science, or to any com-se in the College of Agriculture. 

Apphcants for admisssion to the course of pharmacy in the 
College of Medicine, or to the course of zoology, botany, geology, 
or mineralogy in the CoUege of Science, or to any com-se in the 
College of Agricultm-e, are taught zoology and botany, with 4 
hours of lectures, and 2 hours of laboratory work. 

Applicants for admission to the com-se of civil engineering, 
mechanical engineering, electrical engineering, or mining and 
metallurgy in the College of Engineering, or to the course of 
naval architecture or -architecture in the College of Engineering, 
or to the course of mathematics, physics, or astronomy in the 
College of Science, or to the course of agriculture, agricultural 
chemistry, or forestry in the CoUege of Agriculture, are taught 
surveying for 3 hours a week in the 3rd year. 

Applicants for admission to the course of pharmacy in the 
CoUege of Medicine, or to the course of zoology, botany, geology, 
or mineralogy in the CoUege of Science, or to the course of veteri- 
nary medicine in the CoUege of Agriculture, are taught Latin for 
2 hours a week, as an optional subject, in the third year. 



Third Depabtment. 



^~~~"~~~— .>.„,_^^^ Classes 


1st 


2nd 


3rd 


Subjects ^~~~~— -~.___^^^^ 


Year 


Year 


Year 


Morals 


1 


1 


1 


Japanese 


3 


-^ 


— 


German 


13 


13 


10 
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Third Department. 



~^--^^__^^^ Classes 
Subjects --..^__^^ 


1st 
Year 


2nd 

Year 


3rd 
Year 


English or French . . 

Latin 

Mathematics 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Zoology and Botany 
Gymnastics . . 
Total 


3 
3 

4 

3 

30 


3 

2 

3 
3 

Laboratory o 
work 

3 
31 


3 
2 

Lecture 3 
Experiment 3 
Lecture 3) 
Experiment 3 J 

3 
31 



As regards foreign languages in the Third Department, 
students must select either Enghsh or French in addition to 
German, which is obhgatory ; bnt those who have taken the 
entrance examination in German are taught German for 9 hours 
and English or French 7 hours a week in the 1st and 2nd years, 
and German 8 hours, and English or French 5 hours a week in 
the 3rd year. 

The Students : — Candidates for admission to a Higher School 
must be graduates of a middle school or must be officially re- 
cognized as being at least the equals of such in point of scholar- 
ship, and they must furthermore be of good moral character and 
healthy constitution. When the number of the appHeants is 
greater than the niimber required by the Higher School to which 
they have applied for admission, a competitive entrance examina- 
tion is held in the subjects taught in middle schools, and on 
the result of this examination as many are admitted as are 
required. 

It has generally happened that young men who wished for 
liigher education, after graduation from a middle school have 
entered some Higher School, and thence proceeded to the Imperial 
University, which has been generally regarded as the only way 
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to learning. About the time of the Japan-China War, only a few- 
schools of higher standard had been established by the govern- 
ment, while middle school education had very largely developed 
in the course of some twenty years. In consequence of these two 
facts, the number of apphcants for admission to Higher Schools 
had increased, year after year, to such an extent, that they were 
more than four or five times as many as could be admitted to the 
Higher Schools. Within a few years of the close of the Japan- 
China War, the number of special schools of every kind — govern- 
ment, public and private — was greatly increased, and since the 
war with Eussia these institutions have made wonderful progress. 
At the same time the people at large have begun to take great 
interest in technical education, and there has been a great increase 
in the number of appHcants for admission to. the technical and 
special schools. This, however, has not interfered in the least 
with the number of middle school gi-aduates applying for admis- 
sion to Higher Schools, but, on the contrary, the applicants seem 
to be still increasing in number. AJl this is the result of the 
development and spread of primary and secondary education and 
each Higher School is compelled, in consequence, to hold an 
entrance examination with a view to the selection from amongst 
these numerous appHcants of the required number for admission. 

From what has been said, it wiU be quite evident that in the 
Higher Schools great importance is attached to the teaching of 
foreign languages, more than one-half of the teaching hours being 
devoted thereto, which is a natural result of this institution having 
for its object the provision of an education preparatory to the 
university. 

In studying any special subject in the Imperial University, 
the use of foreign books is always necessary, especially European 
and American books, and the teaching of European languages in 
Higher Schools is consequently a matter of much importance, that 
the students may be possessed of the initial attainments essential 
to the use of such books. As, however, our own language differs 
so much in its nature from the languages of Europe, our young 
men find great difficulties in the study of them ; therefore, in 
Higher Schools, attention is chiefly paid to the teaching of foreign 
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languages, with a view to making the education preparatory to 
the university thoroughly efficient. 

But the object of the Higher School is not to give a purely 
intellectual education, for the Imperial University being an institu- 
tion in which men of talent whose services are needed by the 
state are trained, both mental and moral instruction must be 
:given in the Higher School for the production of in aU respects 
thoroughly-equipped men. The students of the Higher School 
being young men of the age of twenty or thereabouts, they are of 
an age very susceptible of moral influence, and consequently in 
each Higher School dormitories are provided where they are care- 
fully shielded from evil and kept under strict control, great atten- 
tion being paid to their moral and spiritual development. As 
regards physical education, gymnastics are taught to the students 
throughout the whole course of three years, while the authorities 
are at the same time doing their best to foster in each student of 
the institution a manly character and adequate knowledge. 

So far for the present system of the Higher Schools. In 
1911, however, an Imperial Ordinance was issued, according to 
which a new kind of school for general education, called the 
Higher Middle School, is to be estabhshed by the government, 
with the object of giving general education of a still higher kind 
to the graduates of middle schools. The number of such schools 
is not more than 20, the maximum number of students in each 
school being 480. Each school is provided with two courses: the 
literature course and the science course, each covering 2 years and 
5 or 6 months. When tliis ordinance will be enforced is uncer- 
tain, but when it is put in force, the Ordinance for the Higher 
Schools will be abolished, and these schools will be transformed 
into the new institutions of general education. 
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CHAPTER n. 

Imperial Universities. 

There are at present four imperial universities in our coimtry, 
namely, in the order of their foundation, the Tokyo, the Kyoto, 
the Tohoku, and the Kyushu Imperial Universities. 

The Tokyo Imperial University : — The history of this institu- 
tion may be given briefly as follows : — At the time of the Kestora- 
tion in the 1st year of Meiji (1868), the new government, taking 
over and re-constituting the "Kaiseijo" of the Tokugawa Shogunate, 
gave it in the following year the name of "Daigaku Nanko " and 
this was the origin of the Tokyo Imperial University. In 1873 
the name " Daigaku Nanko " was changed to that of " Kaisei- 
gakko." In 1877 this institution and the Tokyo Igakko (Tokyo 
Medical School) were united under the name of Tokyo University, 
which was furnished with the four Departments of Law, Medicine, 
Science, and Literature. In 1886 the Imperial University Ordi- 
nance was issued by which the name of Tokyo University was 
changed into that of the Imperial University, and the " Kobu- 
daigaku " having been added to it, there were established in the 
University OoUeges of Law, Medicine, Engineering, Literature, 
and Science. In 1890 the Tokyo Noringakko was added to the 
Imperial University tmder the name of the College of Agriculture, 
and the Imperial University was thus brought to assume its 
present form. 

In 1897 the Kyoto Imperial University was estabhshed and 
to distinguish the existing Imperial University from it, the name 
of Tokyo Imperial University was given to the old, institution. 

At present, the Tokyo Imperial University consists of a 
miiversity hall and sis colleges, and the Kyoto Imperial Univer- 
sity consists of a university hall, a college of law, a college of 
medicine, a college of literature, a college of science, and a coUege 
of engineering. In 1907 an Imperial Ordinance was issued, 
sanctioning the estabHshment of the Tohoku Imperial University in 
Sendai and attaching to it the Sapporo Agricultural School which 
the authorities transformed into the College of Agriculture, and the 
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Tohoku Imperial University consists at present of a university 
hall and a college of science and a college of agriculture together 
with two special departments of medicine and engineering. The 
Kyushu Imperial University was established in Fukuoka in 1910, 
and consists of a university hall, a college of medicine and a 
college of engineering. 

The object of an Imperial University is to provide instruc- 
tion in Hterature, science and art, all of which are essential to the 
state, and to make minute investigations into special subjects ; it 
consists of a university hall and colleges. 

The University Hall is an institution in which minute re- 
searches in literature, science and art are carried on and into 
which the graduates of the various colleges are admitted. If any 
one who is not a graduate of any of the colleges wishes to be 
admitted to the institution, he must undergo an examination at 
the college to which his subject of study belongs, or one conducted 
by the committee of examiners. 

The length of the coiuse of investigation in the University 
Hall is 2 years in the Tokyo Imperial University and the Kyushu 
Imperial University, over one year in the Kyoto Imperial Uni- 
versity, and from tliree to five years in the Tohoku Imperial 
University. 

A student in the University Hall carries on his investigations 
in one special subject under the guidance of a professor; at the 
end of the course he prepares a thesis, and, if he passes, a degree 
is conferred upon him. 

A college is an institution in which literature or science, both 
theoretical and applied, is taught. The length of the course of 
study is three years in the Colleges of Law, of Literatmre, of 
Science, of Engineering, of Agriculture, four years in the course 
of medicine and three years in that of pharmacy, in the College 
of Medicine. 

In each college in an Imperial University an elective course 
is provided for those persons who wish to take up one or more 
subjects. 

The University year begins on the 11th of September and 
ends on the 10th of July. In most of the Imperial Universities 
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the year is divided, as in all the government schools, into three 
terms; but in the Kyoto Imperial University, it is divided into 
two terms. The Spring Term begins on the 21st of January and 
ends on the 10th of July, and the Autumn Term extends from the 
11th of , July to the 10th of January. The holidays are the same 
as in other government schools. 

Courses of Study in the Tokyo Imperial University :— In the 
College of Law the four courses of law, politics, political economy, 
and commerce are established. 

In the CoUege of Medicine the two courses of medicine and 
pharmacy are established. 

In the College of Engineering the courses provided are :— 
Civil engiueering, mechanical engineering, naval architecture, 
technology of arms, electrical engineering, architecture, applied 
chemistry, technology of explosives, mining, and metallurgy. 

In the College of Literature, the three courses of philosophy, 
hterature, and history are established, and the course of philosophy 
is subdivided into philosophy and history of philosophy, Chinese 
philosophy, Hindoo philosophy, mental science and ethics, philo- 
sophy of religion, aesthetics, pedagogy, and sociology ; the course 
of history into Japanese history, Chinese history and occidental 
history; the course of literature into Japanese literature, Chinese 
Hterature, Sanskrit literature, English literature, German literatm-e, 
French Hterature, and philology. 

In the College of Science, the courses provided are : — mathe- 
matics, astronomy, theoretical physics, experimental physics, 
chemistry, zoology, botany, geology, and mineralogy. 

The CoUeg6 of Agricultm-e has the five courses of agriculture, 
agricultural chemistry, forestry, veterinary medicine, and marine 
products. 

The courses of study provided in the CoUeges of Law, 
Medicine, Literature and Engineering of the Kyoto Imperial 
University are as follows : — 

The CoUege of Law has two courses of law, and politics and 
economy. 

The CoUege of Medicine has only a course of medicine, no 
course of pharmacy being provided. 
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In the College of Literature, the courses of study are the same a& 
those in the College of Literature belonging to the Tokyo Imperial 
University, except that none of the courses are subdivided. 

The CoUege of Engineering has five courses, viz — Civil 
engineering, mechanical engineering, electrical egnineering, mining 
and metallurgy, and chemical technology. 

The courses of study in the Tohoku Imperial University are 
as follows : — 

The College of Science has the tliree courses of mathematics, 
physics, chemistry and geology. The College of Agriculture has 
also the four courses of agriculture, agricultural chemistry, forestry 
and zootechny. 

The com'ses of study in the Kyushu Imperial University ar& 
as follows : — 

In the College of Medicine only a course of medicine is pro- 
vided. The College of Engineering has the 6 courses of civil 
engineering, mechanical engineering, electrical engineering, applied 
chemistry, mining and metallurgy. 

Establishment, Maintenance, and Staff : — The universities have- 
aU been established by the government, and each one receives an 
annual subsidy paid out of the national treasury. Each univer- 
sity has a president who superintends all the affairs of the univer- 
sity and is responsible for the maintenance of due order, and a 
coimcil, consisting of the deans of all the colleges and one 
professor from each college who has been chosen by vote. The 
president of the university convokes the council and presides at 
its meetings. 

The matters to be submitted to a meeting of the University 
Council for its deliberation are as follows : 

(1) The institution or abolition of a course of study in any college^ 

(2) Questions concerning the chairs in the university, 

(3) Regulations for the internal government of the university. 

(4) The granting of degrees. 

(5) Questions put by the Minister of Education or by the 
President of the University. 

A university council may submit suggestions to the Minister 
of Education with regard to higher education. 



There is also a committee for the management of the univer- 
sity finances, and the following items are submitted to it for 
examination : 

(a) The framing of the university budget. 

(b) The reckoning of the annual income and expenditure. 

(c) The verification of the items of expenditure and the 
transfer of money from one head to another. 

(d) Payments made out of the second reserve fund. 

(e) The disposal of the university fund. Other matters which 
the Minister of Education or the President of the University 
considers of importance are also submitted for their consideration. 

The Committee consists of the director of the Bureau of Special 
Education in the Department of Education, the treasurer of the 
Department of Education, the director of the Accounts Bureau of 
the Department of Finance, a secretary of the Department of 
Finance, the dean of each of the colleges, and a secretary of the 
University ; the president himself presides over the committee. 

Each coUege has a dean who is appointed from among the 
professors, and who exercises a general supervision over matters 
connected with the instruction given in his coUege. There is a 
faculty meeting in each college, attended by the professors of that 
particular coUege. 

The matters to be submitted to a faculty meeting of any 
college are as foUows : — 

(a) Curricula of studies. 

(b) Examination of students. 

(c) Qualifications of the candidates for degrees. 

(d) Questions put by the Minister of Education or by the 
X^resident of the university. 

Each college has professors, assistant-professors and lecturers. 
The following tables show the number of instructors in the Im- 
perial Universities according to the figures for March in 1912. 
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Tabular View oj? the Number oip PSofessohs, Assistant 

Peofessoks, and Lecturers in the CoLiiEGES op 

THE Tokyo Imperial University. 



Colleges. 


<D 

1 ■ 




EQ 

1 


1 


1 


'Collpfire of Law .... 


24 
26 
30 
18 
26 
28 
152 


2 
10 
18 
9 
6 
13 
58 


31 
16 
23 
38 
14 
26 
148 


5 

1 

8 

14 


62 




52 


KTlP^*Tlf"=^liTiP 


72 


Literature ... 


73 


„ Science ■ 


46 


„ Agricultuxe , 

Total 


67 
372 







The Kyoto Imperial University. 






Colleges. 


1 


it 


i3 ■ 


.SP 
1 


"o 




17 
22 
18 
31 

88 


4 
10 

5 
13 
32 


2 

6 

14 

11 

33 


5 

5 


23 




38 




42 


„ „ Science & Engineering 

Total 


55 

158 





The Tohoku Imperial 


University. 






Colleges. 


I 


1 1 
1 § 

.to © 


3 




1 


College of Science 


10 
42 


2 
17 


2 
26 


3 


14 

88 


„ „ Agriculture 




Total 


52 


19 


28 


3 






102 
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The Kyushu Imperial Univeesitv- 



Colleges. 


Professors. 


Assistant 
Professors. 


Lecturers. 


Total. 


College of Medicine 

„ „ Eagineering 


19 
17 


6 
1 


3 
6 


28 
24 


Total 


36 


7 


9 


52 







On the first establishment of a university in Japan, after the 
Kestoration, there were very few Japanese teachers in the institu- 
tion, foreigners chiefly being employed in it ; but with the develop- 
ment of education in our country, the need of employing 
foreign teachers in the University became gradually less, until we 
have come to have almost no need for them, there being only 
a few foreign teachers in the courses of foreign languages and 
in two or three other cotirses of study. 

As already stated, the applicants for admission to the various 
colleges are graduates of the preparatory courses for the university 
in Higher Schools; but when the number of applicants is less 
than the number the college is prepared to admit, any of the 
following may also be admitted : — 

(1) Graduates of schools having courses of study the standard 
of which has been recognized by the Minister of Education as 
being equal to or above that of the preparatory course for the 
university belonging to the Higher Schools; such as, the higher 
course in the Gakushiiin (Peers' School). 

(2) Students who have undergone an examination at the 
college or at the Higher School, at the request of the coUege, and 
who have shown themselves to be possessed of scholarship equal 
to that of the graduates of the preparatory course in the Higher 
School. 

But when the number of the applicants is in excess of the 
number which the coUege has decided to admit, having regard 
to the equipment of each of the courses of study, they are 
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temporarily admitted, after which a competitive examination is 
held in the subjects taught in the preparatory course, and the 
required number are selected and regularly admitted. 

To keep pace with the development of middle school educa- 
tion, there has been a considerable increase in the number of 
Higher Schools, while at the same time various causes have 
brought about wonderful developments in all branches of industry. 

As a natural result of these two conditions, the applicants for 
admission to the colleges of engineering have been increasing 
so rapidly that for some years these colleges have been holding 
competitive examinations for admission. 

The number of the university students, as ascertained in 1912, 
is shown in the following tables : — 



NuMBEB OF Students in the Tokyo Imperial University. 





Kegular Course. 


Elective Course. 


Total. 


TTniversitv Hall 


232 
2,259 
615 
6i7 
318 
131 
3i3 


10 
69 

50 

276 


262 




2,269 


College of Mediiiine .... 


6^ 


College of Engmeering 

College of Literature 

College of Science 


647 
368 
135 


College of Agriculture 


619 


Total 


-1,575 


409 


4 9^ 
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NUMBEE GF SlUDENTSilN THE KyOTO IMPERIAL UnIVEBSITY. 





Regular Course. 


Elective Course. 


Total. 


University Hall, 


78 
321 
321 
102 

267 


61 

60 
16 


78 


■College of Law 


382 


College of Medicine in Kyoto. 

College of Literature 

OoUege of Science and En- 
gineering 


321 
162 

283 


Total 


1,083 


137 


1,226 







Number of Students in the Tohoku Imperial University. 





Kegular Course. 


Elective Course. 


Total. 




1 

31 

162 


3 
661 


1 


College of Science 


34 


College of Agriculture 


823 


Total 


194 


664 


858 







Number of Students in the Kyushu Imperial University. 





Regular Course. 


Elective Course. 


Total. 


TTniversitv Hall 


3 

284 

82 


1 


3 


CollGSffi of Medicine 


284 


College of Engineering .' 


83 


Total 


369 


1 


370 







Students are required to pay their own collega expenses, 
the admission fee is 5 yen and the tuition-fee is 5Q yen 
annually. As in other government schools, those students who are 
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distinguished for their scholastic attainments and good conduct, 
are made honor students and enjoy the privilege of exemption 
from college fees. 

To further encourge the students in then- studies, imiyersitj 
regulations have been framed regarding loan-scholarships. Of these 
there are two kinds, viz, college scholarships and donation 
scholarships. 

A college loan-scholarship of a value not exceeding 120 yen 
a year is given to a student taking up a coiu-se of study for 
which special assistajice may be required, who shows himself pro- 
ficient in scholastic attainments and of good moral character, but 
whose private means are insufficient to enable him to meet his 
college expenses. 

A donation loan-scholarship is allotted in accordance with the 
wish of the donor to a student of any college. The value of this 
scholarship is not more than 120 yen a year, but cases in which 
the donor fixes the sum are exceptions to the general rule. 

Financial assistance is also given to some students by the 
Army Department, the Navy Department, the Department of 
Commimications, other government institutions, and private com- 
panies, with which these students are connected. 

The Tokyo Imperial University grants research-scholarships 
to a certain number of graduates of each college, who show 
sufficient merit and who desire to devote themselves for some years 
to study and research in science and art, in order to enable them 
to pursue their courses of study and research at the University 
Hall. 

A research scholarsliip awarded to a graduate is of the value 
of fifty yen or less a month, and is tenable for two years ; but 
this term may be extended, if necessary, for a period definitely 
fixed by a resolution passed at a meeting of the University Council. 

Privileges : — A university student enjoys the privilege of post- 
poning his army conscription or of becoming a one year volunteer. 
A graduate of the regular course may call himself a Galcuslii of the 
course he has studied. In addition, the graduates of the Imperial 
University enjoy the following privileges : — 

A graduate of the course of law in the College of Law may 
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become an advocate or be appointed as a probationary judge or 
public procurator, or as a paymaster in the army, witliout under- 
going an examination. In the higher civil service examination, he 
need not take the preliminary examination, and he may be granted 
a license to teacli civics in a middle school without undergoing 
an examination. 

A graduate of the College of Medicine — one who has taken 
the course of medicine — ^may become a medical practitioner, or 
may be appointed a surgeon in the army or navy without ex- 
amination. 

A graduate of the course of pharmacy may become a 
pharmaceutist or be appointed a military or naval pharmacist 
without examination. He may also be granted a license to teach 
chemistry in a normal, middle or girls' high school, without ex- 
amination. 

A graduate of the College of Engineering, Literature, Science, 
or Agriculture, may be granted a license to teach what he has 
specially studied in a normal, middle or girls' high school without 
undergoing examination. 

Degrees : — ^The degree is of nine kinds, namely, BZgaku (Law) 
HahusM, Igaku (Medicine) HakusM, TakugaJcu (Pharmacy) Hahushi, 
KogoJcu (Engineering) Hakushi, Bungalcu (Literature) MakusM, 
Bigahu (Science) HahusM, Nogaku (Agriculture) Hajcushi, Ringahu 
(Forestry) HakusM, and Juigdicu (Veterinary Medicine) HakusM. 

The degree of HakusM is conferred by the Minister of Educa- 
tion upon the following : — 

1. Persons who have passed the prescribed examinations at 
the University HaU, or those who, having applied for a Degree 
by submitting a thesis on any subject in connection with their 
special branch of study, are determined at a faculty meeting of 
one of the Colleges of the University to be possessed of attain- 
ments equal to or Mgher than those necessary for passing the 
said examination. 

2. Persons who are considered at one of the assemblies of 
HakusM to possess the requisite attainments for the Degree of 
HaJcusM. 

The Degree of HakusM may also be conferred by the Minister 
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of Education upon professors of the Colleges of the University on 
the recommendation of the President of the University. 

Supplementary Establishments: — As the Tokyo Imperial 
University has been in existence for many years it has now 
reached considerable dimensions, and its equipment has been 
brought to a high pitch of perfection; but there is no pause and 
it is still growing and improving in not a few respects. 

In addition to the ordinary lecture rooms, there is a library 
attached to the Universiiy, a large supplementary hospital is 
attached to the College of Medicine, an institute for . historical 
compilation is attached tp the College of Literature, and the Tokyo 
Astronomical Observatory, the Botanical Garden, a Seismological 
Laboratory and a Marine Laboratory are attached to the College 
of Science. The College of Agriculture has four large forests in 
which the students are trained in the science of dendrology, a 
pomological garden, a coUege farm, etc. 

Besides all these, there are not a. few laboratories of various 
kinds belonging to the Colleges of Medicine, Engineering, Science, 
and Agriculture. 

In the Imperial University of Kyoto, though it has a com- 
paratively short history, the equipment of each of its colleges has 
been almost completed. There is a library attached to the Univer- 
sity, and a supplementary hospital is attached to the Medical 
College. All kinds of laboratory essentials are also provided, where 
necessary, so that nothing is lacking to the students of the Univer- 
sity to assist them in their researches. 

The College of Agriculture in the Tohoku Imperial University 
has had a long history of forty years, as the Agricultural School of 
Sapporo, and has consequently become an institution of consider- 
able importance. It has eight faxms and three extensive forests, 
where the students may receive practical lessons in agriculture 
and forestry. The total area of these farms amounts to over 
18,757,167 hu, and that of the forests to over .156,802,287 hu. 
Besides these, the university has belonging to it specimen-rooms, 
a botanical garden, a Hbrary, and a museum. 

The Kyushu Imperial University, though of recent estabhsh- 
ment, has had a remarkable development. There is a large 
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hospital attached to the College of Medicine, as in the Tokyo and 
Kyoto Universities. 

The work carried on at the Astronomical Observatory belong- 
ing to the College of Science of the Tokyo Imperial University 
consists of astronomical observations and the compilation of 
almanacs, from which the pubHc derives great benefit. 

The object of the Institute for Historical Compilation belong- 
ing to the College of Literature of the same University, is to 
collect, and to compile materials for Japanese history. 43 volumes 
of the Dai-nihon-shiryo (Japanese Historical Materials) and 40 
volumes of the Dai-nilion-Komonjo (Old Japanese Documents) have 
already been pubHshed, and continuations of these two works will 
be pubHshed from time to time. The copies made of materials 
collected from aU quarters, and the matter compiled, amount to. 
46 thousand volumes in all. In addition, there is an enormous 
mass of pictures of historical personages, and old maps, aU copied 
from originals, and of photographs taken from old pictures of 
noted personages, from old historical illustrations, from old docu- 
ments, &c. 

The number of students who have graduated from the Imperial 
Universities is already over 18 thousand. These graduates follow- 
ing their various professions and occupations, have contributed 
much towards the progress and development of the Japanese 
nation. 



CHAPTER III. 



Special Schools. 

In addition to Higher Schools and Imperial Universities, there 
are many kinds of special schools, the object. of which is to give 
higher education in relation to the arts and sciences and to pro- 
vide the students with the required practical knowledge." 

Besides the special schools established by the government, a 
special school may be estabhshed, in accordance with the Special 
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School Ordinance, by a prefecture, or c%, or by a private person, 

with the permission of the Minister of Education. 

Students who seek to be admitted into a special school must 
be graduates of middle schools or girb' high schools, or must 
have equivalent attainments. 

The length of the course of study is not less than three years. 

Preparatory, post-graduate and subsidiary courses may be 
established in a special school. 

The length of the school course, the course of study and 
subjects taught and the standard to be set up, are aU determin- 
ed by the Minister of Education in the case of government 
special schools ; while in public or private schools, the controHer 
or founder determines them with the permission of the Minister 
of Education. 

Every teacher of a special school must possess one of the 
following qualifications : — 

(1) Be the holder of a degree. 

(2) Be a graduate of a college of the Imperial University or 
of any government school which can confer the title of GaJcmhi. 

(3) Be specially appointed or permitted by the Minister of 
Education to be teacher. 

Special Schools of Medicine : — The class of special schools to 
be first described, is the Special School of Medicine. 

At present, there are five special schools of medicine establish- 
ed by the government, viz, those at Chiba, Okayama, Kanazawa, 
Nagasaki, and Niigata. 

Beside these there are 3 special schools of medicine and one 
special school of pharmacy of public establishment. The number 
of private special schools of medicine is 4, while there is one 
private school of pharmacy. 

The com-ses of study in the government special schools of 
medicine are those of medicine and pharmacy, but the Special 
School of Medicine in Okayama, is without the course of pharmacy. 
In no public or private schools of medicine is there a course of 
pharmacy, and the regulations for the course of medicine are 
generally the same as those for the corresponding coiurse in the 
government special schools of medicine. 
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The length of the school course is four years for the course 
■of medicine and three years for that of pharmacy. The following 
table gives the subjects . of study and their standard in each 
course of study : — 
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COUESE OF ]\lEDICmE. 



Subjects. 


Classes. 

Standard. ' — — -_____^ 


1st 
Tear. 


2nd 
Year. 


3rd 
Year. 


4th 
Year. 


Morals. 




1 


1 


1 


1 


German. 




11 


3 


3 


3 


Chemistry. 


Theory and Experiment. 


6 


— 


— 


— 




Theory. 


8 


— 


— 


— 




Practice. 


— 


4 


— 


— 


Anatomy. 


Topographical Anatomy. 


— 


— 


1 


— 




Theory of Histology. 


2 




— 


— 




Praotioe of Histology and 
Practice with Microscope. 


— 


3 


— 






Embryology. 


— 


1 




— 


Physiology. 


Physiology. 
(Theoretical and Experimental) 


3 


3.5 


— 


— 


Medical 
Chemistry. 


Medical Chemistry. 
(Theoretical and Experimental) 


1 


2.5 


— 


— 


Hygiene 

and 

Bacteriology. 


Hygiene. 
(Theoretical and Experimental) 


— 


— 


— 


2 


Bacteriology. 
(Theoretical and Experimental) 


— 


2 


2 


— 




General Pathology. 


— 


6 


— 




Pathology. 


Pathological Anatomy. 




Practice of Pathological 
Anatomy. 


— 




Occasion- 
ally, 


— 




Practice of Pathological 
Histology. 


— 


— 


2 


— 
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Subjects. 


■ ^^^"~~^^_ ' Classes. 
: Standard. '^^^---^...^^^^ 


1st 
Year. 


2nd 
Year. 


; 3rd 
: Year. 


4th 
Year. 


Pharmacology. 


1 Theory and Practice. 


" — 


3 


— 


— 


i Method of Prescription. 


— 


— 


0.5 


— 




Theory. 


— 


— 


3 


3 




' Clinique. 


— 


— 


3 + 


3 + 


Medicine. 


Poliolinique. 


.'— ' 


— 


Irregular, 


Irregular. 




PEediatrics. 


— 


— 


• 1 


— 




i Diagnosis. 


— 


2 


: — 


— 




General Kemarks. 


— 


3 


— 


— 




Special Surgery. 


— 


— 


3 


3 


Surgery. 


' Clinigue.i 


— 


— 


i+' ' 


4 + 


Policlinique. 




— 


Irregular. 


Irregular. 




Practice in Bandaging. 


— 


~. 1 


— ", 


— 


1 


Practice in Operating. 


— 


— 


1 


— 


i 
Dermatology 

and ; 

Syphilis. 


Theory and Clinique. 


— 


— 


1 + 


— 


Policlinique. 

1 


— 


-^ 


Irregular. 


■ — 


i 
i 


Theory and Clinique. ■ 


''— 


— 


1 + 


— 


Utolaiyngology. 


1 Policlinique. 


• — 


— • 


Irregular. 


— 




' 


Theory and Practice of 
OpthahnoBcope; 


— 


— 


4 


— 



Subjects. 


~~~^~~,____^ Classes; 
Standard^ — ___^^ 


1st 
Year. 


2nd 
Year. 


3rd 
Year. 


4th 
Year. 


Ophthalmology. 


'1 
Cliuique. 


' < . 




1 + 


1 + 




Policlinique. 




* 


Irregular. 


Irregular. 




Theory of Obstetrics. ' 


— 


— 


— 


3 


Obstetrics 

& 

GyniECology. 


Theory of Gynaecology. 


■— • 


— 


3 


— 


Clinique of Gynaecology and 
Obstetrics, and Practice on 
the Mn-nTiiVin Phamtom. 


— 


— 


— 


2 + 




PoUclinique. 


— 


— 


— 


Irregular. 


Psychiatry. 


Theory and Clinique. 


— 


— 


— 


2 


Forensic 
Medicine. 


Theory. 


— 


— 


— 


2 


Gymnastics. 




3 


— 


— 


— 


Total. 




35 


35 


33.5 + 


29 + 



COUESE OF PhaBMACY. 



Subjects. 


~~ Classes. 

Standard.^ ~-.^__^^ 


1st 
Year. 


2nd 
Y^ear. 


3rd 
Year. 


Morals. 




1 


1 


1 


German. 




11 


3 


i 


Mineralogy. 




1 


— 


— 


Chemistry. 


Theoretical & Experimental. 


7.5 


— 


— 


Medical Botany. 


Theoretical. 


3 


— 


— 


Practical, and Practice 
■with Microscope. 


3 


— 


— 
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Subjects. 


^"^"^^...^^ Classes. 
Standard- ~-..,^^ 


Ist 
Tear. 


2nd 
Year. 


3rd 
Year. 


Pharmacography. 


Theoretical. 


— 


3 


— 


Practice, 


— 


2 


— 


Analysis. 


Theory. 


2 


2 


— 


Practice. 




9 


— 




Theory. 




2 


— 


Sanitary Chemistry. 


Practice. 


— 


— 


6 




Bacteriology, Theory 
and Practice. 


— 


— 


2 


Forensic Chemistry. 


Theory. 




— 


1 


Practice. 


— 


— 


3 


Pharmacopoeia. 


The Japanese Pharma- 
copoeia. Outline of the 
Foreign Pharmacopoeia. 


— 


— 


1.5 


Examination of 
Medicines. 




— 


— 


5 




Theory. 


— 


1 


- 


Dispensing. 


Practice. 


— 


— 


2 




Theory. 


— 


5 


— 


Chemistry. 


Practice. 


— 


— 


11 


Outline of Mechanics. 




— 


3 


— 


Pharmaceutical 


Theory. 


— 


1.5 


1.5 


Technology. 


Practice. 


— 


Irregular. 


Irregular. 



m 



Subjects. 


~~ — -~_^_^ Classes. 
Standard! — ■ 


1st 
Year. 


2ud 
Year. 


3rd 

Year. 


Gymnastios. 


: 


3 


-_ 


— 


Total. 




31.5 


32.5 


38 



The regulations relating to the school year, terms, and vaca- 
tion are almost the same as in the Higher Schools, but the school 
year is divided into two terms, namely, the first and the second 
term. The first term begins on the 11th of September and ends 
with the 10th of February following, and the second term extends 
from the 11th of February to the 10th of September. 

Equipment :^-There is a hospital attached to each government 
special school of inedicine, and the school is accordingly furnished 
with sufficient equipment for providing a medical education. 

The Students : — ^As ah'eady stated, candidates for admission 
must be graduates of a middle school or must be possessed of 
equivalent attainments. The number of appHcants has always been 
so great that there have been five or six times as many as 
were wanted by each special school of medicine. Consequently, 
each school holds a competitive examination for admission in order 
to select the required number. 

Privileges: — The students of a government -special school of 
medicine enjoy the privilege of delaying their terms of army 
<3onscription, and graduates of the same may become one year 
volimteers without examination. 

Graduates of the courss of medicine may become medical 
practitioners, and graduates of the course of pharmacy may become 
pharmaceutists without examination. Graduates of the course of 
pharmacy may also obtain a license to teach chemistry in normal, 
middle, and girls' high schools. 

. The Medical System :— A few words must here be said about 
'the medical system. According to Japanese medical law, only 

medical practitioners : — 
comrse of medicine in the college of 
medicine 'of the linperiaL Hniversity ; graduates of the. government. 



the following may become 
1. Graduates of the 
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or public special schools of medicine ; and graduates of any special 
school of medicine privileged by the Minister of Education. 

2. Persons who have passed the prescribed examination for 
medical practitioners. 

3. Persons who are graduates of foreign medical schools or 
have got licenses of medical practitioners in foreign countries, and 
who come under the prescribed regulations of Japan. 

The standard of the examinations hitherto held seems to have 
been rather too low, considering the progress made by society and 
the develbpment of science. Consequently, the standard of ex- 
amination will be raised after 1916 and only those quaUfied as bslow 
may apply for it : 

Persons who are graduates of a middle school or a girls' high 
school, or possessed of attainments at least equivalent thereto, 
and who have graduated from a special school of medicine or have 
gone through a course of at least four years' duration in some 
foreign medical school. 

The number of students in the government special schools of 
medicine as ascertained in 1913-1914 is 2,466, of whom 2,164 
are students of medicine, and the remaining 802 are those of 
pharmacy. Beside these, there are 110 Chinese students in. these 
institutions. 

The Tokyo School of Foreign Languages : — Like many of the 
special schools of medicine, the Tokyo School of Foreign Languages 
is a government institution. It was formerly attached to the 
Tokyo Higher Commercial School, but, having gradually developed, 
it was made into an independent institution in 1899. 

Its object is to give instruction in the modern languages of 
the East and the West and to train practical linguists. 

The courses of study provided are English, French, German, 
Russian, Italian, Spanish, Chinese, Mongolian, Shiamese, .Malay, 
Hindustani, and Tamil. The course of Chosenese is also provided. 

The length of the courses is three years. 

The subjects of study and the number of teaching hours in 
the courses of the European languages ara shown in thd following 
table : — 



m 



Course of 

Study. 




Subjects ^^^ Classes, 

of 
Study. 

Morals 

■Language under study 

Japanese and Chinese 

English 

Philology 

Geography & History 

Political Economy 

General. Principles of Commerce . . . 

Principles of Law 

Civil Law, Commercial Law, & Inter 
national Law 

Pe^igogjcs 

Gymnastics 



English, Erench, 
German, Russian, 
Italian, or Spanish. 



1st 
Year. 



1 

22 
2 

1 

2 



2nd 
Tear. 



1 

20 

2 



2 
2 



3rd 
Year. 



1 

20 

2 



x4 

x3 

2 



Total. 



30 



31 



31 
30 



Of subjects in the .same year marked x , one is chosen by the student. 



In the 2nd and 3rd year classes, during the hours allotted 
to the language under study, teaching is given in the general 
history, geography and literature of the country of that language. 

Eor graduates who wish to continue the study of the language 
they have taken up, there is a post-graduate course the length of 
which does not exceed two years. 

Those who wish to study one or more subjects in the regular 
course are also admitted as elective students. 

For those who wish to make special but less careful study of 
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any of the languages taught in the school, a special course of 
two years is provided. 

For Spanish, Chinese and Chosenese a shorter coui'se of one 
year's duration has been provided, chiefly for the benefit of persons 
who are g6ing to engage in business. Candidates for admission 
to the three years' course, must be, as in other government schools, 
graduates bf middle schools ; but persons wishing to enter the two 
years' or the one year's course, may be admitted at the director's 
discretion. 

As the number of applicants for admission is always in excess 
of the nuniber who can be admitted by the school, a selection is 
made by competitive examination. | 

When any government office, or private company, or any 
other school furnishes good reason for requesting that a student 
may be admitted to the regular, the elective, or the special course, 
this request is granted. 

A system of loan-scholarships has been established. The loan 
fund consists of government money, of moi^ey lent by government 
offices, and of donations. ; 

A student of the regular course who; takes up a course of 
study for -yrhich special assistance may be ^required, or one who is 
of exceptional attainments and good moral character, but who is 
unable to defray his school expenses out of his own means, may 
be given a loan scholaship of a value not exceeding one hundred 
yen a year. A loan schololarshi^ which is paid out of government 
money can be given only to the former class of students. 

The following table shows the number of students in each 
course of study : 
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Kinds of Students. 




Courses. 








Eegular. 


Elective. 


Special. 


Shorter. 


English 


78 


2 


49 


— 


French 


55 


6 


42 


— • 


German 


55 


7 


75 


— 


Russian 


44 


4 


12 


— 


Italian 


9 


— 


5 


— 


Spanish 


47 


2 


— 


25 


Chinese 


60 


— 


— 


14 


Mongolian 


8 


6 


2 


— 


Siamese 


6 


— 


— 


— 


Malay 


7 


— 


— 


— 


Hindustani 


5 


— 


— 


— 


Tamil 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Ohosenese 


18 


— 


— 


— 


Total. 


392 


28 


185 


39 



The Tokyo Fine Art School, the Tokyo Academy of Music 
and the commercial, technical and agricultural schools established 
by the government, where technical education of higher grade is given, 
should all be described under the head of higher education ; but, 
for the sake of convenience, they will be respectively described 
under the heads of Art Education and Technical Education. 

Private Special Schools : — ^The special schools described above 
are chiefly government institutions, but besides these, there are 
48 private special schools, as well as those of medicine and 
pharmacy already described. 

Of these, two are special schools of dentistry, 11 of law, 11 
of literature, one of physical culture, and 23 of religion. 

According to the latest statistics, the number of teachers 
engaged in these schools is 1,476 and the number of students 20,660, 
while there are 81 foreign teachers and 653 foreign students. 
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Among these private institutions, the most prominent are the 
Daigaku-bu of the Keio-gijuku (the Keio-gijuku University), the 
Waseda Daigaku (the Waseda University) and the Doshisha 
Daigaku (the Doshisha University). 

Each of these schools has a long history and has grown and 
thriven remarkably. Each of them is stamped with the strongly- 
marked character of its founder, but they are alike in having all 
been pioneers of Western civilization and in having contributed 
not a Uttle to making Japan what she is. 

They enjoy the same privileges as the government special 
schools. The Daigaku-bu of the Keio-gijuku, as its name indicates, 
was estabhshed before the Eestoration of Meiji, in the period of 
Keio. It therefore has a history of over forty years, and is the 
oldest of the special schools, whether private or public. 

In this school, the subjects taught are those relating to the 
courses of political economy, law, politics and literature; its 
graduates number nearly 10,000, and they have occupied important 
positions in both the business and the political world — especially 
the former. This characteristic of the Keio-gijuku is chiefly 
inherited from its founder, Yiikichi Fukuzawa, who was one of 
the greatest men modem Japan has ever produced. He was the 
man who introduced Western civilization to us, especially in its 
material forms, and his name is one of the best known in the 
country. 

The Waseda Daigaku was foimded by Count Okuma, and 
his friends, in 1882. In this institution, the subjects taught are 
those relating to the courses of politics and poHtlcal economy, law, 
literature, commerce, science and engineering; the "graduates are 
as many as 18,000. It has furnished all departments of Japanese 
society with useful members, and at present, it has four thousand 
students, and is in a very flourishing condition — perhaps more 
flourishing than the Keio-gijuku. 

The Doshisha Daigaku was foimded by the late Jo Niijima 
in 1875, and, having developed considerably since then, it is now 
as well known as either the Keio-gijuku or the Waseda Daigaku. 

The subjects taught in this school are those relating to the 
courses of pohtical economy and literature, and it has, since its 
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foundation, trained a large number of graduates. Many of these 
graduates have become famous in the poKtical or the literary world 
and many others, possessed of fine chaxacters, have become ex- 
emplary Christian believers, results largely owing to the character 
of the founder, the late Jo Niijima, who received a Christian 
education in America. He was rich in the spirit ' of self-sacrifice, 
and was a man of high character ; he displayed zeal and kindness 
of no ordinary measure in the teaching of his pupils. 

Besides those that have been already described, there are 
many private special schools, the most numerous of which are 
schools having courses of study relating to law, politics, and 
political economy, such as, the Meiji Daigatu, the Hosei Daigaku, 
the Chiio Daigaku, the Nihon Daigaku, the Senshii Daigaku, etc. 
Of those in which com-ses of study relating to literature and 
education are provided, the Kokugakiiin Daigaku and the Toyo 
Daigaku are the most noted. 

Again, there are many special schools in which the courses 
of study relate to religion, being all instituted by different sects 
of Christianity or Buddhism. 

Among many Christian schools the most noted are the Doshisha 
Shingakko (the Doshisha Theological School) and the Theological 
Departments of the Aoyama-gakuin and of the Meiji-gakuin, the 
Eikkyo Daigaku, the Tohoku Gakuin (the North-Eastern College), 
etc. 

There are eight Buddhist schools of which the best-known 
are the Bukkyo Daigaku, established by the West Honganji, and 
the Shinshu-Otani Daigaku established by the East Honganji. 

Though special schools are numerous, both as regards kind 
and number, they are nearly all established for male students, 
tliere being but one or two for female students, but the Nippon 
Joshi Daigakko(the Japan Women's University), in which the courses 
of domestic science, literature, EngHsh literature and pedagogics are 
provided, has for its object the provision of higher education for 
women. It is perfect in its equipment, and displays some very 
praiseworthy attributes. 



PART VI. 



TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 



I. Introduction. 

The origin of technical education in Japan may be traced 
back to 1871-1875 when three schools named the Kogakiuyo 
(Engineering School), the Nojishngakujo (Agricultural School) and 
the Shohokoshujo (Commercial School) were established. These 
institutions, after undergoing various changes, were merged in 
the University, thus becoming educational agencies for imparting 
instruction of the, highiest grade in engineering, agriculture and 
commerce. 

Ten years later, the government, seeing ishe necessity of 
preparing the way for the creation of technical schools of every 
kind and standard, framed regulations and endeavored to axi- 
celerate the establishment of agricultural and commercial schools. 
But the importance of technical education had' not yet been 
recognized by the people, and even of the four technical schools 
already established, some were discpntinued. 

The government, however, gave encouragement to technical 
education by issuing in 1894 an ordinance regarding the financial 
aid to be given to technical schools out of the national teeasiiry; 
Furthermore, the government framed regulations for an apprentices' 
school for the training of workmen, and for technical continuation 
school which would give technical education of an elementary 
kind. 

But after the Japan-China War in : 1894-1895 it became 
generally recognized that for the development and progress of all 
kinds of industry the establishment of technical schools was most 
important, and accordingly this work was undertaken by the 
various prefectures. The regulations which had been issued were 
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now found to be insufficient and in order to make thoroughly 
clear the object of technical schools, the Education Department 
issued the Technical School Ordinance in 1899. By this ordinance, 
technical schools were divided into (a) technical schools, (b) 
agricultural schools, (c) commercial schools, (d) nautical schools, 
and (e) technical continuation schools. The school of sericulture, 
the school of forestry, the school of veterinary medicine and the 
marine products school, with others, are classified as agricultural 
schools, and the apprentices' school as a kind of technical school. 
By the Technical School Ordinance, regulations were framed for 
technical schools, agricultural schools, commercial schools, nautical 
schools and marine products schools. 

Before the war with China, there were but few technical 
schools of higher grade in Japan; but since then there has been 
a great demand for the services of intelligent young men possessed 
of higher technical education, owing to the sudden increase of aU 
kinds of imdertakings. The government has, accordingly, paid 
great attention to the question of an increase in the number of 
schools of this kind, and iu 1903 issued a Special School Ordinance 
placing aU schools of this kind under control of the regulations 
contained in this ordinance. 

Since the war with Kussia, in 1904-5, there have been such 
developments in our industrial world that the demand for the 
service of intelligent young men has become more and more 
pressing, and the number of special technical schools has increased 
accordingly. 

The number of technical schools now in existence is as 
follows : — 



Special Technical Schools. 

Technical 9 

Agricultural 5 

Commercial 7 

Total 21 

Technical Schools op Secondabt Grade. 
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Technical 35 

Agricultural 82 

Marine Products 6 

Commercial 69 

Nautical H 

Total 203 

Technical Schools op Peimaet Gkade. 

Apprentices' 106 

Agricultural 165 

Commercial 30 

Marine Products 7 

Total 308 

Technical Continuation Schools. 

Technical 167 

Agricultural 5,061 

Commercial 213 

Nautical 2 

Marine Products 121 

Others 1,176 

Total 6,740 ' 

n. Higher Technical Education. 

Object and Coueses of Study : — ^The object of the higher 
technical schools is to give those intending to engage in agri- 
cultural, technical, and commercial pursuits, a more advanced 
knowledge of arts and sciences. The courses in these schools are 
as follows : — 

Among the special technical schools : — Dyeing, weaving, 
ceramics, applied chemistry, mechanics, electrical mechanics, elec- 
trical chemistry, electricity, marine engineering, naval architecture, 
naval engineering, architecture, civil engineering, mining, metal- 
lurgy, designing, and brewing. 
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Among the special agaicultural schools : — ^Agriculture, forest- 
ry, sericulture, filature, and veterinary medicine. 

Among the special commercial schools : — Practice in aU 
matters connected with commercial undertakings. 

As regards schools of marine products, there is not yet one 
independent special marine products school; but a course of 
marine products of the higher standard is provided in the College 
of Agriculture of the Tohoku Imperial University. In addition, 
there is the Suisan-Koshiijo (marine products institute) belonging 
to the Department of Agriculture and Commerce. 

The length of the course of study in special technical schools 
is three years ; but for those graduates vs^ho wish to continue 
their special studies, a post-graduate course of one or two years' 
duration is provided. In some of the commercial schools, moreover, 
there is a preparatory course of one or two years' duration. Special 
technical schools and special commercial schools, have an elective 
course for those who are engaged in business, or who are graduates 
of technical schools of secondary grade and who wish to study 
one or more subjects. 

Candidates for admission to special technical schools must be 
graduates of middle schools or must possess attainments at least 
equal to those of middle school graduates. The number of ap- 
pHcants has been increasing so much of late that in the case of some 
schools it has reached seven or eight times the number required. 
Consequently each school holds a competitive examination in certain 
subjects, the standard of middle school graduates being adopted, 
and only the best students are admitted. In every school, 
importance is attached to the possession of practical experience 
as a qualification of the students who apply for admission to the 
elective course. 

Teachees :— The teaching staff of the special technical schools 
is composed mostly of men possessing a degree, of graduates of 
pne of the colleges of- the Imperial Universities, of graduates of 
government schools entitled to call , themselves " GakusM" of 
men who have been approved, by the Minister of Education aS 
instructors, and of foreigners. Many of these teachers are men 
who have been sent to Emrope or America by the government 
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for the further study of subjects with which they were abeady 
familiar. There are 676 teachers in special technical schools of aU 
kinds, of whom 145 are engaged in agricultural schools, 309 in 
technical schools, and 222 in commercial schools. Beside these, 
in agricultural and commercial schools there are assistants, work- 
men and practical teachers, who direct the students in their 
practical work. 

Students: — The total niunber of the students in special 
technical schools, including those belonging to the regular and 
elective courses, and foreigners, is 6,896, of whom 328 are foreigners. 
Among the foreigners, Chinese are by far the most numerous. 
Classified by the kinds of schools, the students are as foUows : — 

Special Agricultural Schools 

1,083 (of whom 42 are foreigners). 

Special Technical Schools 

2,795 (of whom 228 are foreigners). 

Special Commercial Schools 

3,018 (of whom 58 are foreigners). 

Graduates :— -Of 1,387 students who graduated from special 
technical schools in 1912, the following table' shows how many 
have got positions, with the number of those whose present 
condition is not exactly known : — 

Engaged in business 710 

Engaged in teaching : 61 

Engaged as government oflScials 211 

In the army or navy 78 

In special studies 74 

Present condition uncertain 253 

Equipment :-r-The special technical schools are provided with 
workshops, attached to each course, and with implements and 
machines of the nfewest kind, while every effort is made, in 
addition to. giving instruction on theoretical science, to the pupils 
by means of practical lessons, to enable them to keep pace with 
the progress and development of society. The special agricultural 
schods have latge farms and forests attached to them, theorf and 
J)ractitJe being thus tai:ight side by side, 
t Jji the special commercial "schools, the nature of the courses 
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of study does not call for the establishment of workshops or the 
like ; but there is a sufficient provision of those commercial 
commodities which are needed for giving practical lessons to the 
students. 

m. Technical Schools of Secondary Grade. 

Object and Coueses of Study : — The object oi the technical 
schools belonging to the system of secondary education, is to give 
those intending to engage in business, the instruction they need 
concerning the industrial arts, agricultmre and commerce. 

The different kinds of this class of school are : — Technical 
schools, agricultural schools, schools of sericulture, schools of 
forestry, schools of veterinary medicine, marine products schools, 
commercial schools and nautical schools. 

The subjects taught in the regular course are morals, Japan- 
ese, mathematics, physics, chemistry, drawing, and gjminastics, 
in addition to the subjects belonging to the respective technical 
courses of study and practice. Beside these, other subjects may 
be added according to the circiunstances of the locality. The 
subjects taught in the preparatory course are morals, Japanese, 
arithmetic, geography, history, science, drawing, and gymnastics. 
English may be added. 

The different courses of study, except in marine products 
schools and commercial schools are : — 

Among the technical schools : — Civil engineering, wood work, 
metal work, mechanics, mining, naval architecture, dyeing and 
weaving, lacquer work, ceramics, applied chemistry, industrial fine 
^rt, painting and designing, and embroidery, artificial flower 
making, and sewing. 

Among the agricultural schools: — Agriculture, veterinary 
medicine, sericulture, forestry, agriculture and forestry, and zoo- 
techny. 

Among the nautical schools: — ^Navigation, and engineering. 

The length of the school course is, as a rale, three years; 
but in the technical and agricultural schools, it may be lengthened 
by one year, in the commercial schools by two years, and in the 
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maiine products schools by from two to five years. In the 
nautical schools, the students of the navigation course, after 
completion of their three years' study in the class-rooms, must 
spend three years on board a vessel, one year of which must be 
on a sailing vessel, and those of the engineering course, after 
finishing their three years of study, must spend three years and 
six months on board a vessel, while they must be engaged as 
workmen for a year in some works where machines are manu- 
factured. In this way they become qualified to apply for examina- 
tion as marine engineers. 

In addition, any school may establish a preparatory course 
of not more than two years' duration. For those who are engaged 
in business and who wish to study one or more subjects, a special 
course may be estabHshed. Those graduates of the regular course 
who wish to continue the study of one or more subjects which 
they have already taken up, may remain in the school as students 
of the post-graduate course. 

QuAUiTCATiONS FOE ADMISSION: — Applicants for admission to 
the regular coinrse must be not less than fourteen years of age, 
and must be graduates of a higher elementary school with a two 
years' course, or must possess attainments at least equivalent to 
such. 

AppHcants for the preparatory course must be graduates of 
an ordinary elementary school, or must have at least equivalent 
attainments. As regards applicants for the special course, no 
limitation is placed in regard to age, and any persons who are 
engaged in business and who have the same attainments as the 
graduates of an ordinary elementary school, may be admitted. 
In aU cases, if the number of the applicants exceeds the number 
required by any school, a competitive examination is held. 

Teachees : — ^Every teacher in a technical school of secondary 
grade must fulfil one of the following conditions: 

(1) He must possess a degree. 

(2) Be a graduate of a college of the Imperial Universities 
or of any government school which gives him a right to the title 
of Gahushi. 

(3) Be appointed by the Minister of Education. 
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(4) Have been approved as a teacher by the Minister of 
Education. 

When the school is unable, owing to local circumstances or 
the low state of its finances, to organize a teaching staff composed 
of those possessing some of the above-mentioned qualifications, 
the Minister of Education may permit, if he thinks it necessary, 
the employment of teachers without license, but the number of 
these must not exceed one-third of the total number of teachers. 

There are at present 3,002 teachers engaged in these schools. 
Classified by the kind of school, there are 569 in technical schools, 
1,051 in agricultural schools, 1,183 in commercial schools, 123 in 
nautical schools, and 76 in marine products schools. 

Pupils : — There are at present 44,252 pupils in these schools, 
beside 813 in the special courses. Classified by the kind of school, 
there are 6,085 in technical schools, 13,510 in agricultural schools, 
21,891 in commercial schools, 2,101 in nautical schools, and 665 
in marine products schools. 

Graduates : — The present position of those who graduated at 
these schools in 1912 is shown in the following table : — 





Techni- 
cal 
schools 


A.gricul- 

tural 

schools 


Com- 
mercial 
schools 


Nauti- 
cal 
schools 


Marine 
products 
schools 


Engaged in business . . 


668 


1,833 


2,143 


132 


80 


Entered other schools .. 


,71 


109 


313 


— 


7 


Engaged in teaching . . 


34 


, 416 


20 


— 


15 


Government officials 


182 


390 


106 


— 


9 


In the army or navy . . 


3 


60 


41 


7 


— 


Died 


4 


8 


7 


1 


1 


Condition unknown 


160 


238 


.180 


75 


29 


Total 


1,122 


3,054 


2,811 


215 


14i 
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Equipment :— Technical schools of secondary grade, like the 
special technical schools, have attached to them workshops, or 
school farms and forests adapted to the standard of the school, 
where the students receive practical lessons. Implements, machines, 
and other requisites are provided, practice and theory being thus 
taught at the same time. 

IV. Technical Education of Primary Grade. 

Beside those kinds of schools already mentioned, other 
technical schools may be established in some way appropriate 
to local conditions. The quahfications for admission and the 
standard of the courses of study are very different in different 
schools, and aU these schools are here grouped, for purposes 
of description, under the. head of Technical Education of Primary 
Grade, apprentices' schools being also brought, for the sake of 
convenience, under this head. 

Object and Coukses op Study : — The object of the apprentices' 
schools is to instruct those intendiug to become workmen, in arts 
and sciences so as to fit them for the adequate performance of 
their work, while the object of the technical school of primary 
grade is to impart to those intending to engage in business the 
knowledge of arts and sciences needed for their various callings. 

The subjects taught in the apprentices' schools are morals, 
drawing, mathematics, general science, Japanese, and gymnastics, 
in addition to those subjects which are directly connected with 
their occupations, and practical work ; but other subjects required 
by local circumstances, may be added, while, on the other hand, 
any subject save morals and those bearing directly on occupa- 
tions, may be dropped or made optional. The courses of study 
among these schools are wood work, metal work, mechanics, 
dyeing and weaving, lacquer work, ceramics, paper making, 
bamboo work and printing, and embroidery, artificial flower 
making, and sewing. 

The subjects of study in the technical school of primary 
grade are morals, Japanese, mathematics, general science, and 
gymnastics, in addition to those subjects, which have a direct 
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relation to occupations, and practical work. Other subjects, made 
desirable by local circumstances, may be added, and, on the 
other hand, any subjects except morals and those having a direct 
relation to occupations, may be dropped. The courses of study 
among these schools are agriculture, sericulture, agriculture and 
forestry, marine products, commerce, and industrial arts. 

The length of the com-se in the apprentices' schools vaiies 
from six months to four years, and the length of the course in a 
technical school of primary grade is not more than three years. 
This irregularity in the length of school course is caused by local 
conditions, and by the nature of this class of institution, and in 
this respect it dififers greatly from the schools of secondary grade. 

Qualifications K)E Admission : — The qualifications for admis- 
sion may be determined by each school as it thinks fit. The 
lowest qualification is graduation from an ordinary elementary 
school, and the nunimiun age twelve years. 

Some apprentices' schools and some technical schools of primary 
grade require as a qualification that applicants shall be up to 
the standard of the ordinary elementary school graduates ; others 
take as a standard the higher elementary school graduates; and 
in some cases the standard may be raised to that of the middle 
school graduates. It would therefore be possible for a technical 
school of primary grade to have courses of special study nearly 
approaching those of a special technical school belonging to the 
system of higher education, with only this difference that in 
technical schools of primary grade the pupils take up only one 
or two special subjects. 

Teachers : — ^A teacher of an apprentices' school or of a 
technical school of primary grade must have one of the qualifica- 
tions given under the heading of " teachers " of a technical school 
of secondary grade. 

What has to be particularly noted here is, that in the case 
of a technical school of the secondary or primary grade the 
number of unhcensed teachers must not be more than one-third 
of the total number of teachers; whereas in the case of the 
apprentices' school, it may rise to one-half of the total number. 

At present there are 1,644 teachers, of whom 661 are engaged 
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in apprentices' schools, and the remaining 983 in technical schools 
of primary grade. 

Pupils: — The total number of the pupils in these schools is 
27,822, of whom 9,825 belong to apprentices' school, and the 
remaining 17,997 to technical schools of primary grade. 

Gbaduates : — The present position of those who graduated 
from these schools in 1912 is as follows : — 





Apprentices' Schools 


Technical Schools 
of Primary Grade. 


Engaged in business . . 


813 


3,084 


Entered other schools . . 


123 


299 


Engaged in teaching 


107 


48 


Grovemment oificials . . 


25 


59 


In the army or navy . . 


1 


— 


Others 


713 


284 


Total 


1,783 


3,780 



V. Technical Continuation Schools. 

Object and length of couese : — ^The object of this kind of 
school is to fiimish persons engaged, or about to be engaged, in 
various branches of business, with the knowledge and skill essential 
to their respective occupations, and at the same time to give 
supplementary lessons in general education; in other words, the 
technical subjects are the soul and centre of the instruction, while 
supplementary lessons in general education are given at the same 
time. To accomplish these two aims at one and the same time 
is the chief object of the technical continuation schools, and they 
differ in this point from other schools in which either a general 
education or a technical one is given. 

The length of the courses and the school periods are not 
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fixed by any regulations, and these may be determined by local 
conditions or by consideration of the time most convenient for 
the taking of lessons by the pupils. There are consequently 
some schools which are open in the day-time, before or after the 
elementary school hours. Others are open in the evening, and 
there are others still which are only open during the winter 
months. Furthermore, there are some in .which the lessons are 
given on Sundays and other recognized hoHdays. 

The length of the school course, again, is different in the 
different courses or even for different subjects in the same course, 
but in some schools the length of the school year is fixed. In a 
word, in the organization of these schools, the variations aa:e 
numerous. 

. QuAiJiTCATiONS FOB ADMISSION : — Graduates of an ordinary 
elementary school, or their equals in attainments, if not less than 
twelve years of age, are generally admitted. Further even those 
whose attainments are not equal to the above-mentioned require- 
ments and who are] under no obligation to enter an ordinary 
elementary school, - may also be admitted. Consequently there 
are great differences in the ages and attainments of the pupils, 
which is quite a characteristic of this kind of school. 

CouBSES OF Study : — The subjects taught are morals, Japanese, 
and arithmetic, in addition to the subjects relating to agricultural, 
technical or commercial occupations. Japanese and arithmetic 
may be dropped if circumstances make this advisable, and other 
subjects may be added if required , by local conditions. Fin-ther- 
more, a subject relating to agricultural, technical or commercial 
occupations may be treated as a whole or may be divided up, in 
order to allow the pupils the convenience of attending such 
lessons as they choose. 

Teachebs : — As most technical continuation schools are attached 
to elementary schools, most of their teachers are those of elementa- 
ry schools. As there are among them some who are deficient in 
technical knowledge each prefecture provides, from time to time, 
courses of lectures for them with the object of making up this 
deficiency. Besides, teachers of technical schools of secondary 
grade and persons approved by local governors also become 
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teachers of technical continuation schools. The number of teachers 
in technical continuation schools is 2,236 in aU. 

Students and Graduates :— The total number of the students 
in technical continuation schools is at present 372,511, and the 
number of the graduates is 110,137, most of these being engaged 
in business at their respective homes. 

Equipment : — As most technical continuation schools are 
attached to elementary schools, they have the use of the various 
apparatiis and machines provided in elementary schools, but such 
equipment as is needed for their special use must be furnished 
by themselves. There are not a few technical continuation schools 
which are held in Buddhist temples or private houses. 



VI. System for the Encouragement of 
Technical Education. 

(1) Institutes joe the training oe 
technical school teachers. 

An institute for the training of agricultural , school teachers 
has been established and attached to the College of Agriculture 
in the Imperial University of Tokyo, one for the training of 
technical school teachers has been attached to the Tokyo Higher 
Technical School, and one for the training of commercial school 
teachers has been attached to the Tokyo Higher Commercial 
School. All these institutes are for the training of teachers for 
technical schools of secondary grade, technical schools of primary 
grade and technical continuation schools. 

Instruction is given by the teachers of the coUege or school 
to which each institute is attached ; the length of the course is 
two years in the institute belonging to the CoUege of Agriculture, 
four years in that belonging to the Tokyo Higher Commercial 
School, and three years and eight months in the institute for the 
training of technical school teachers. The first of these institutes 
admits the students every other year, while the other two admit 
the students annually. Applicants for admission must be the 
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graduates of normal or middle schools, and they are admitted 
after a competitive examination. 

A student who has received this aid is under obligation to 
become a teacher in any technical school or other school appointed 
by the Minister of Education, the period of service being one 
year longer than the term of years during which he received 
pecuniary aid. 

If such a student leaves the school before his graduation 
without any reasonable cause, or if he refuses to become a teacher 
after his graduation, he must pay back to the government the 
money expended upon him. 

(2) State Aid towaed the Expenses of 
Technical Education. 

To those public technical, agricultural, commercial, nautical, 
apprentices' and technical continuation schools which are ac- 
knowledged to have done much towards the advancement of 
technical education, the government has allowed pecuniary aid as 
an encouragement, and the length of the term during which the 
aid is given is fixed at three years ; but at the expiration of this 
term, it may be renewed if this is thought necessary. 

The sum thus given is at present 276,000 yen, and the 
number of the schools amongst which the money is distributed 
is as follows : — 

Special technical schools 2 

Technical schools of secondary grade 145 

Technical schools of primary grade 246 

(3) PlOVrLEGES. 

Amongst the special technical schools and technical schools 
of secondary grade, whether public or private, those schools receive 
official sanction, according to the regulations, in which the discip- 
line is good and firmly maintained, and in which teachers and 
equipment are alike adequate to the task of instruction in the 
various fixed courses of study. In the case of these sanctioned 
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schools, the students enjoy the privilege of postponing their period 
of conscription and the graduates may become civil service officials 
of liannin (ordinary) rank. 

These sanctioned schools, classified according to privileges, are 
as follows : 

With both privileges. With one pri-vilege 

Special technical schools 4 1 

Technical schools of secondary 

grade 191 162 

(4) Technical Schools and Men of Business. 

The relation between technical schools and men engaged in 
business has lately been becoming closer and closer, scientific 
theory has been brought into harmony with practice, and the two 
have been exerting a mutually beneficial influence, the result being 
on both sides progress and improvement. Business men of every 
kind have paid visits to technical schools, have seen the students 
as study or doing practical work; have handled articles of the 
students' manufacture or the products of school farms ; have 
wondered at machines, implements, and tools of the newest kind ; 
or have asked questions regarding the experiments and investiga- 
tions carried on in the schools. Thus they have been enabled 
to appreciate the importance of this kind of education. The 
schools have furthermore sent out invitations to business men and 
have explained to them what things have an important bearing 
on practical business; have pubKshed the results of experiments 
and investigations, have lent or distributed implements, machines, 
manufuctured articles, specimens, seeds, etc, and have thus greatly 
assisted various branches of industry, or have exhibited to the 
public what has been manufa^ctured in the school or been produced 
on the school farms. Thus the schools have endeavored both 
directly and indirectly to assist and promote all branches of 
industry. Further, the schools have sent out teachers, at the 
request of different bodies of business men, to deliver important 
lectures ; they have invited educators or business men of much 
learning and experience to deliver lectures which have been open 
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to the public ; the teachers have taken the students to workshops, 
farms, banks, companies, or private stores, where they have given 
practical lessons to students; and when they have found some 
things in these places open to improvement, they have kindly 
pointed them out to the people of the -workshops, etc. In this 
way, as time goes on, the schools and men of business will be a 
help to each other. 



PART VII. 



FEMALE EDUCATION. 



Those parts of the education of women which belong to 
elementary schools and normal schools are here omitted as they 
are treated in other parts of the series. 

I. Growth of Female Education. 

The education of women in Japan is no new thing. From 
the earliest period of her history there have been women of 
talents and accompHshments who have bequeathed to posterity 
immortal works. And yet if we compare the education of women 
with thftt of men, it must be confessed that the former lagged 
far behind the latter, consisting, as it generally did, chiefly of 
the fostering of female virtues such as gentleness and chastity 
together with the teaching of household management, and being 
carried out entirely at home. 

Tti the earliest period of our history the social status of women 
was high, but when, consequent on the introduction of Chinese 
letters and learning, Chinese ideas began to exert influence in 
Japan, women came to be regarded as being on a far lower level 
than men. Buddhism too, which was introduced in the sixth 
century, taught men to look down on women as quite subordinate 
beings. Thus, by the influences of Chinese and Indian ideas, 
women were reduced to a condition of subjection. It was even 
thought that learning would be detrimental to feminine virtue, 
and where education was to be found, such things as domestic 
management, etiquette, and manual work, were all that were 
taught them. Female education remained inconsiderable and made 
little progress until the beginning of the seventeenth centuiy, 
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though exception has to be made of the 10th century, which was 
remarkable for the appearance of several female literary geniuses. 

The rise of secular education in the Yedo Period (17th 
century) found many who advocated that women should have a 
considerable share in it, and it then became the fashion to have 
girls of the upper and middle classes taught, not only household 
management and manual crafts, but also reading and writing, 
while many also received instruction in etiquette, music, incense- 
burning, and the method of conducting the " tea-ceremony." 
Moral culture was made much of, Confucianism furnishing the 
leading principles, and throughout the Tokugawa period the 
virtues most strongly inculcated were chastity, reverential love 
and modesty, propriety of language and deportment, and irreproach- 
able conduct as wife and mother. 

Such was the state of female education before the happy 
changes in our national Ufe effected by the Eestoration. Since 
the beginning of the Meiji era there has been a gradual develop- 
ment of education in general, owing to the introduction of the 
Western arts and sciences. A rudimentary experiment of a new 
system of female education was made dtuing the first ten years. 
It was much after the pattern -of the schools of Europe and 
America, and proceeded on the principle of almost direct imita- 
tion; mental culture was the chief object aimed at, so that the 
subjects of study in the secondary schools for girls were much 
the same as in those for boys. The government first estabHshed 
a female school and trained female teachers, and then the different 
prefectures instituted similar schools, and thereby the progress of 
female education was facilitated. 

The zeal for Europeanization was at its height for a few 
years after 1885 and there sprang up many girls' schools founded 
on Christian principles, which lent valuable aid to the cause of 
female education. Now, however, came the opening of a new 
era for girls' secondary education. In 1890, when the Imperial 
Eescript on Education was issued, the main principles of education 
were fixed. The idea that education should be founded on the 
history of the nation and based on nationalism began to play an 
important part and was made apparent in the regulations relating 
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to girls' high schools which were drawn up in 1895. It was 
just now that we had the Japan-China war, and the whole nation 
began to realise more than ever the importance of education and 
how great was the influence of mothers and wives who had so 
much to do with bringing about the happy result of the war. 
Great impetus was given to the progress of female education, and 
in 1899 an Imperial Ordinance was issued for girls' high schools ; 
and while the number of female schools and pupils greatly increas- 
ed, at the same time there was a gradual improvement in the 
quality of the education. 

By the Kusso-Japanese war which took place 10 years ago 
the self-awakening of the people became more manifest. With 
the expansion of enterprises in every quarter, educational matters 
displayed a remarkably rapid progress and development. As for 
female education, the desire of girls for learning grew yet more 
ardent, girls' schools increased in number with the lapse of years, 
and professional and industrial education for women also made 
great progress. Among the steps taken by the government to 
meet the advancing requirements of female education may be 
mentioned (1) the extension of the term of compulsory education, 

(2) the revision of the course of study in the girls' high schools, 

(3) the prolongation of the term of school years for the study of 
girl pupils in the normal schools, (4) the additional establishment 
of higher normal schools for women. It may be mentioned that 
a step was taken by the revision of the Ordinance relating to 
Girls' High schools in 1910 to meet a still greater demand for 
female education. 

II. Secondary Education for Girls. 

In the opening of the Meiji period, the government seeing 
the necessity of female education, instituted in 1871 a union girls' 
school (Kyoritsu Jogakko), into which were admitted girls aged 
from 8 to 15 years. The pupils rapidly increased in number, so 
that in the following year a new building was erected, and the 
new school took the name of the Tokyo Girls' School. The 
course of study included the Japanese language, English, manual 
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arts, manual work, &c, and extended over six years. Besides 
this, there was a preparatory course of two years, in which the 
Japanese language was made the principal subject of study. 
Then in 1875 the standard of instruction was made equal to that 
for boys in middle schools; while only such girls were admitted 
as had attainments equal to those of the graduates of an elementa- 
ry school, and were over fourteen years of age and less than 
Seventeen. 

Another school was next established in Kyoto in 1872. At 
the outset, only the daughters of noblemen were admitted, and 
the subjcets taught were the EngKsh language and feminine 
accompHshments, both Japanese and foreign ; but afterwards the 
school was thrown open to the public at large, and the following 
subjects were added to the course of study : — the use of the 
abacus, arithmetic, handwriting, and the Chinese classics. It was 
then followed by many public schools for girls in various districts 
of the country, but in those days, the course of instruction being 
the same as that for boys, there were many things ill-suited to 
the needs of girls. 

The Department of Education accordingly issued an instruc- 
tion with rules for the guidance of such schools and at the same 
time provided a model by the establishment, in 1883, of a girls' 
high school under the direct control of the Department of 
Education. The course of study in this school extended over five 
years, the pupils to be admitted being the graduates of elementary 
schools having a six years' com'se or their equivalents in attain- 
ments. Through such means great reforms were introduced into 
the girls' schools in different prefectures. 

Previous to this, just after the promulgation of the educational 
code of 1872, a privately established girls' school was opened in 
Tokyo; and in 1885 girls' schools began to be established on 
Christian priaciples, through the enterprise of foreigners in Japan ; 
so that in 1887 there were seven such schools of government or 
public establishment, and eleven of private establishment. 

The government, however, had as yet done nothing towards 
regulating the higher female schools excepting that in 1886 it 
classed such schools together with ordinary middle schools for 
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boys, in which the higher general education is given. About the 
year 1893, however, the government began to give further en- 
couragement to female education as well as to technical education 
in general. Then after the China- Japan war, there was a sudden 
increase in the number of school girls who, having graduated 
from elementary schools, desired to receive a higher education. 
So in 1895 regulations relating to girls' high schools were drawn 
up, making the course of study extend over six years, though one 
of these years was to be left optional according to local circum 
stances, while the course of study included morals, the Japanese 
language, a foreign language (actully English), history, geography, 
mathematics, science, domestic science, sewing, handwriting, 
drawing, music, and gymnastics. To these were added as elective 
subjects of study, education, the Chinese classics, and manual 
arts. The school hours per week were 28-30; but the foreign 
language, drawing and music might be omitted, or left to the 
pupil's option, by which a reduction of 7 or 8 hours might be 
effected. 

No school not complying with the above regulations was 
allowed the title of girls' high school. At length in the month 
of February, 1899, an Imperial Ordinance relating to Girls' High 
Schools was issued, whereby all the provincial districts were 
required to estabhsh at least one of these schools having a four 
years' course of study, it being, however, permissible to reduce 
the course by one year where local circumstances might make 
this advisable. Girls over the age of twelve years were eligible 
for admission if they had completed the two years' course in a 
higher elementaiy school. A supplementary course of two years 
or less was provided for graduates of the principal course, besides 
a special course of art and a post-graduate course. By the issue, 
in 1901, of the regulations for the enforcement of the Imperial 
Ordinance relating to the Girls' High Schools, the rules hitherto 
in force were amended and supplemented, much to the advantage 
of those schools. The effect of all this was seen in the rapid 
progress made by secondary education for girls and the establish- 
ment of more than ten new schools every year; so that in 1899 
the schools of government, public and private establishment — only 
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one was a government school — numbered 37, the teachers 450, 
the pupils 8,857, and the graduates 1,347. These numbers went 
on increasing, the statistics for 1906-7, showing 113 schools, 
1,747 teachers 35,545, pupils, and 8,532 graduates; while the 
statistics for 1911-12, showed 192 schools, 2,963 teachers, 59,616 
pupils, and 13,906 graduates. 

In 1903 the Department of Education compiled a detailed 
programme of the course of studies for the girls' high schools 
showing the standard of the subject matter to be given .for 
instruction. Since then secondary education for girls has con- 
tinued to keep pace, not only as regards quantity but also as 
regards quahty, with the advance of years — its progress after the 
war of 1904-5 having been particularly rapid. 

Then in 1907 the Ordinance for the Girls' High Schools 
was revised, the permissive three years' course was entirely 
abolished, and the four years' course was made obHgatory, while 
a further permissive course of one year was added to it. 

The regulations enforcing the above ordinance underwent 
revision in 1908, the sphere of optional study being thereby 
made wider than before, in order to render the education better 
adapted to the requirements of actual life, and a new optional 
subject of study was allowed to be added to suit local circum- 
stances. 

Another important revision was made in the regulations as 
well as the Ordinance in 1910. By this revision, it is permitted 
to provide a course in which the chief subjects taught are those 
relating to household management. A school in which only such 
a course is instituted is called a Domestic High School for Girls. 
There are three kinds of this course : that to which the graduates 
of ordinary elementary schools are admitted is of four years' 
duration, that for those who have completed the first year course 
of a higher elementary school is of three years' duration, while 
that for the graduates of a higher elementary school is of 2 years', 
with a further permissive course of one year. A supplementary 
and an elective course may be also provided. ' This revision was 
the reaHzation of a long-cherished hope in the world of female 
education, and was everywhere acknowledged to be in accordance 
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with the requirements of the time. The latest figures relating to 
secondary education for girls are as follows : — 



Domestio Higii 
Schools for Girls. 
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15 

130 



The snbjeciis of study and the hours of instruction are as 
under : — 





Girls'; High 
Schools. 


Government establishment 


... 2 


PubHc 


...160 


Private = „ 


...55 


Total ; 


...215 



(A) Oirls' High Schools. 

I. Four. Ybabs' Couese of Study. 





First 
Year. 


Second 
Year. 


Third 
Year. 


Fourth 
Year. 


Morals 


2 
6 


2 

6 


2 

5 


2 


Japanese Language . . 


5 


Foreign Language 


3 


3 


3 


3 


TTiatory ^ 
Geography 




3 


3 


2 


3 


Mathematics 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Science 


2 
1 


2 

1 


2 

1 


1 


Drawing 


1 


Domestic [Science 


— 


— 


2 


2 


Sfi'WlTlOr . , . , 


4 


4 


4 


4 


Music 


2 
3 


2 
3 


2 
3 


2 


Gymnastics 


3 


Total 


28 


28 


28 


28 
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n. FrvE Yeabs' Couese of Study. 





First 
Year. 


Second 
Year. 


Third 
Year. 


Fourth 
Year. 


Fifth 
Year. 


Morals 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Japanese I 
Foreign La 
History 
Geography 
Mathematic 


jangiiage 
nguage 

s 


6 
3 

3 

2 


6 
3 

3 

2 


6 
3 

3 
2 


5 
3 

2 
2 


5 
3 

2 
2 


Science 


2 
1 


2 
1 


2 
1 


2 
1 
2 





TirapWiTifl' . . 


1 


Domestic Science . . 


4 


Sfiwing 


4 
2 

3 

28 


4 
2 
3 

28 


4 

2 
3 

28 


4 

2 

3 

28 


4 


Music 


2 


Gymnastics 

Total 


3 

28 







N.B. The foreign language (English or French) may be 
omitted or be made optional, while drawing and music may be 
entirely dispensed with. 



(B) Domestic High School for Girls. 

I. Four Yeaes' Coubse of Study. 





First 
Year. 


Second 
Year. 


Third 
Year. 


Fourth 
Year. 


Morals 


2 
6 
2 
2 


2 
6 
2 
2 


1 
6 

2 


1 


Japanese Language . . 
History 


6 


Mathematics . . . ■ 


2 
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Science .& Domestic Science. 

Sewing 

Drawing 

Singing 

Industry 

Gymnastics 

Total 



First 
Year. 


Second 
Year. 


Third 
Year. 


2 


2 


3 


14 


14 


18 


1 


1 


— 


2 


2 


3 
3 


3 


3 


U 


34 


36 



Fourth 
Year. 

3 

18 



3 

3 

36 



n. Three Yeabs' Couese of Study. 



First 
Year. 



Second 
Year. 



Third 
Year. 



Morals 

Japanese Language 

History 

Mathematics 

Science & Domestic Science. 

Sewing 

Drawing 

Singing 

Industry 

Gymnastics 

Total 



2 
6 
2 
2 
2 
14 
1 
2 

3 
34 



1 

6 

2 

3 

18 



3 

3 

36 



1 

6 

2 

3 

18 



3 

3 

36 
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m. Two Years' Coubse of Study. 



Second 
Tear. 



Morals 

Japanese Language 
Mathematics 
Domestic Science 
Sewing 
Industry 
Gymnastics . . 
Total . . . . 



N.B. Singing may be omitted. Industry (Agriculture or 
Manufacturing Industry or Commerce) may be omitted or made 
optional. 

The improvement of girls' high schools of late years lias 
indeed been remarkable, but there stUl remains much room for 
further development. Besides the girls' high schools, there are some 
80 schools of a similar nature to them, of public or private 
establishment, with 9,000 pupils and 2,500 graduates. 




m. Higher Education for Girls. 

The rise of higher education for women in Japan is of very 
recent date. From the oldest times Japanese women have held 
it to be their proper duty to be " good wives and wise mothers," 
and they have attended chiefly to the matters of the household. 
In the new era of Meiji accordingly, the importance of providing 
higher education for women has not been generally recognized 
and the government has not yet established any institution for 
that purpose. The Japan Women's University (Nippon Joshi 
Daigakko) was founded in Tokyo as a private institution, thus 
initiating measures for the higher education of women in Japan. 
This college since its establishment in 1901 has made remarkably 
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rapid progress. It provides four courses of instruction : — a Domes- 
tic Science course, a Literature course, an English course and an 
Educational course. Each course extends over three years. Ap- 
plicants for admission must be over the age of seventeen and 
must have passed through the five years' course of a girls' high 
school, or have attainments equal thereto. There are also a 
preparatory course of one to two years, and a post-graduate 
course of three years or less. The college has a girls' high school, 
an elementary school, and a kindergarten attached to it. The 
students and pupils number altogether more than 1,000. 

Besides the above, there are some special schools; among 
which the followings may be mentioned : the Aoyama Jogakuin 
(Aoyama OoUege for Women) the Kobe Jogakuin, and the Enghsh 
Language School for Girls, Tokyo, founded by Miss Tsuda, all 
of which schools are in a progressive condition. 

At present there is no school in Japan where instruction is 
given to girls preparatory to a university course. We have no 
Imperial University for women; and there are but a few among 
the general pubKc who urge the necessity of higher education for 
women. This may possibly be owing to the traditional national 
idea that that amount of education is quite sufficient for a women 
which makes her "a good wife and a wise mother." 



IV. Education for Girls Belonging to 
the Higher Classes. 

In 1871 the Emperor of Japan ordered that the sons and 
daughters of the nobility should receive a good education. Here- 
upon the nobles took counsel together, with a view to the estabhsh- 
ment of a new school, and this at last came into existence in 
1877. Arrangements having been completed by October, the 
opening ceremony was duly held, and the Emperor gave the 
school the name of Gaku-shuin. The pupils at that time numbered 
over two hundred, boys and girls included, of whom one hundred 
and thirty belonged to noble famiUes. It was at first a private 
school dependent on the noblemen's association (Kazoku Kai-Kwan), 
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but was in 1884 put under the control of the Imperial Household 
Department. In the following year, the female department was 
detached and was made into an independent establishment, under 
the name of the Peeresses' School, where the education given 
was to be of the elementary and middle school standard. 

The opening ceremony was honored by the presence of the 
Empress, who gave the school words of gracious approval. In 
1894 a kindergarten was established within the school, and this 
was opened with ceremony in April of the same year. Some 
years later, in 1906, in consequence of a :feform of the constitution 
of the Gaku-shuin, the appellation of the Peeresses' School was 
abolished, and the school again became the female department of 
the Gaku-shuin. 

The entire scheme of education in the female department of 
the Gaku-shuin is made up of three sections, viz, the kindergarten 
and elementary school section, with a six years' course, pupils 
being admitted at six years of age ; the middle school section 
with a five years' course ; and the special study section, with a 
2 years' course. The special study course was instituted for the 
purpose of imparting higher and supplementary education to the 
graduates of the middle school course. 

The number of students and pupils at present is 209 in the 
elementary course, 278 in the secondary course, and 29 in the 
special study course, making 616 in aU. 

The infants in the kindergarten number 100, all of whom 
belong to the nobility. The pupils in the elementary, secondary 
and special study comse include 444 of the nobility, and 162 of 
the other classes ; but the tendency seems to be in the direction of 
reserving the school exclusively for the members of noble families. 
Ten members of the Imperial Family are at present studying in 
the school. 

V. Professional and Industrial Education for Girls. 

As women in Japan have been accustomed from the earliest 
times to regard the discharge of their domestic functions as their 
principal and almost sole duty, no special institute such as 
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the so-called girls' technical school ever existed before the Meiji 
era. But since the Restoration a complete change has come in the 
social order of things; the general expansion of industrial and 
professional life, and the new mode of doing business, have pro- 
duced an increasing demand for the services of women in different 
departments of life and consequently the education which prepares 
girls to earn their own living has been making constant progress, 
its advance in recent years being particularly rapid. A summary 
of its development here follows : — 

The earliest institute of this kind was one for the training of 
female teachers; and next came the establishment of sewing 
schools. The training of school teachers began with the establish- 
ment of the Tokyo Normal School for "Women and of the Female 
School in Kyoto about forty years ago. 

With the rise of kindergartens, came the training of nurses 
or mistresses and in 1912 their number throughout the country 
amounted to 1,530. 

Among sewing schools, the Tokyo Girls' Sewing School 
established in 1881 and the Girls' School of Industrial Arts, 
Tokyo, established in 1886 (principally for needlework and manual 
crafts) may be mentioned in particular as old and thriving institu- 
tions, with more than 1,200 pupils. Since 1902, female schools 
that prepare for various works such as sewing, manual crafts, 
cookery, sericulture, weaving, dyeing, etc have sprung up one 
after another, bringing about a remarkable development in the 
professional and industrial education provided for girls. 

For teaching music there are one government school and two 
or three private schools. 

la the Tokyo Academy of Music, (more fuUy described in the 
pamphlet on Art Education), a government institution estabhshed 
in 1879, the schedule of study extending over three years is 
divided into two courses, viz, vocal music course, and instrument- 
al music course. Here male and female students are taught 

together. 

Besides the above there are normal courses in which girls are 
trained to become teachers of girls' high schools or of elementary 
schools. There are also preparatory, post-graduate, and elective 
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courses. The number of students attending in 1912 was 477. 

Tlie female teachers of gymnastics are trained chiefly in the 
Tokyo Higher Normal School for Women. There is at present a 
considerable demand for female teachers of gymnastics, but girls 
show Httle inclination to qualify themselves for teaching of this 
kind. 

The development of medical education is worth noting. Tlie 
granting of Hcenses to women for medical practice dates from 
1884, and a Special Medical School for Women was lately 
established in Tokyo. About 300 students are at present attend- 
ing this school. Also, in a few private medical schools, there are 
female departments. Midwives and nurses, too, are trained in 
large numbers, first in the Medical College of the Imperial Uni- 
versity, and then in the hospitals and other institutes specially 
estabhshed for them. Such are the results coming from the 
general diffiision of sanitary ideas in general, while special value 
is attached to the distinguished service of the nurses trained by 
the Red Cross Society in Japan rendered during the late wars 
with China and Russia. The stories of their noble devotion to 
duty wiU lastingly adorn the pages of narrative of these campaigns. 
Their heroic deeds, so widely talked about, must be attributed to 
the historic spirit that so largely animates the nation. 

Of late there has been a greatly increased demand in business 
circles, for the services of girls. There are only a few schools 
where preparatory training is given to girls going into business, 
but such schools are in a thriving condition, and have a hopeful 
future before them. Besides aU these, there are institutes where 
girls are taught book-keeping, arithmetic, photography, &c. 
Cookery schools are very numerous, and some of these are for 
European cookery, which is coming into favor in Japanese families. 

This state of things may be taken as a sign of the growing 
tendency of women to show increasing earnestness in their studies. 
While the fact that professional and industrial education for girls 
has made remarkable progress in recent years is a noteworthy 
one, it is also remarkable tliat a good many of those who receive 
such education, obtain it, not for purposes of earning a living, 
but chiefly for domestic purposes. 
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VI. Conclusion. 



If we reflect on the progress of female education, as described 
in the foregoing summary, we may observe that from the first 
year of Meiji (the year of the Restoration) down to the twentieth 
year it was held that intellectual culture on Western lines was 
the paramount object in the education of women, and it may be 
said that for a time the idea of Europeanizing our women reigned 
supreme. Then a reaction set in. It was heralded by the Im- 
perial Kescript and stimulated by our two wars which, fought 
with in the short space of ten years, produced a remarkable self- 
awakening of the whole nation. We came to recognize how 
important is the influence of history upon the spirit of a nation 
which can look back upon an . unbroken existence of so many 
centuries, and thus we were led to lay more stress than ever upon 
the culture of natural sentiment in education. 

In the midst of these changes of ideal on the part of in- 
dividuals, the fundamental principle of female education remained 
the same as it had been from J;he beginning, namely, that a girl 
should grow into " a good wife and a wise mother," the chief aim 
of the education of women being the attainment of the three 
virtues : — Filial Obediences, Chastity and Compassionate Love. 
There has been evolved in Japan a peculiar family system, 
founded upon caste and originating in the most ancient or mytliic 
period, d-nd thus the people has been accustomed to regard their 
family lineage with an extreme degree of reverence; and further, 
under the influence of bushido (the spirit of chivalry), respect for 
the honor of her family, and reverence and loyalty towards her 
lord or master did much to strengthen the feelings of chastity and 
faith in a woman. 

Consequently, for a 'Japanese woman to bestow filial love upon 
her parents, or her father-in-law and mother-in-law, to be chaste 
and true towards her husband, to be obedient to her elders, to be 
zealous in the discharge of her domestic duties, to bring up her 
children with tender love, never sparing any pains for their sake 
— to be and to do all this was to display the characteristics of a 
Japanese woman. 
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That in spite of the possession of such fine qualities, con- 
tinually nourished by historical inspiration, the women of Japan 
had so long been denied the means of developing their minds 
and acquiring knowledge was undoubtedly one of the greatest of 
our social defects. But now that there has been so great an 
advance in the right direction, not only lias there been a great 
increase in the number of schools and the number of students, 
but great improvements liave been made in the quality of the 
education provided for women. 

One of the striking features of the present mental activity of 
women is the great increase in the number of journals and maga- 
zines pubHshed relating to women and their home life. The fact 
that the best amongst them have a larger circulation than any 
other journals and magazines published in Japan, is of itself 
enough to show how female education has spread. 

Nor is it the intellectual side only of female education that 
is advancing, but the progress of women's physical cultiure as well 
as their knowledge of the laws of health in general is also worthy 
of notice. In school they perform various gymnastic exercises and 
take part in out-door sports. The school girls in Japan wear, 
most of them, a peculiar sort of plaited skirt called Jialcama, and 
wear shoes, too, instead of wooden clogs, permitting a quickness 
of movement and freedom in walking which all tend to help their 
bodily growth. 

The recent development of education fitting girls to follow 
some calling is a feature worthy of special notice, but it must not 
be too hastily assumed that this shows a tendency of women 
towards taking to earning an independent living. The fact that 
marxiaige is made easy here by the comparative cheapness of living, 
— there being but few women of marriageable age who remain 
single — shows that we have not yet reached the days when women 
are compelled to lead an independent single life. The recent 
growth of professional and industrial education for women is chiefly 
owing to the increasing demand for women of ability as mis- 
tresses of households, — a necessary consequence of the general 
progress of civilization and enlightenment. But judging from the 
present state of things there can be little doubt but that the 
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problem of women's livelihood will arise, along with other prob- 
lems at some futui-e date. By far the greatest number of women 
are engaged in agriculture, sericulture, and other forms of produc- 
tive industry. Among their other occupations may be mentioned : 
— school-teaching — needle-work — manual crafts — midwifery — ^nurs- 
ing of the sick — ^medical practice — communication business — ^bank- 
ing and clerking — shorthand writing — music — fine arts — editing 
newspapers and magazines — factory-work — menial labor. 

In a country like ours where women make it their principal 
business to attend to their households, the amount of public work 
undertaken by them is naturally not large. There are, however, 
more than ten schools — such as special schools for girls, girls' 
high schools as well as girls' technical schools, and others which 
are managed and conducted entirely by women. 

Of women's educational societies, besides the one called Dai 
Nippon Fujin Kyoikukai (Japan Ladies' Educational Society) com- 
posed of ladies belonging to the upper classes in Tokyo, there 
are many others in different prefectures. There are also such 
societies as the Ladies' Society for the Reform of Manners, 
Ladies' Sanitary Society, &c. One of the largest ladies' societies 
was formed at the time of the late war with the object of helping 
our armies at the front by giving reHef to the surviving families 
of om- dead soldiers and bringing up their orphan children. 
It is called the Patriotic Ladies' Society, is presided over by a 
Princess of the Imperial Family and has members all over the 
country. 

Akin to this there are other societies ; such as the Army and 
Navy Officers' Wives' Association, Voluntary Niurses' Association, 
&c. 

Women's activity, moving in corporate unison and for pubHc 
purposes, is just beginning to make itself felt, and this with ever- 
increasing earnestness. 



PART VIII. 



ART EDUCATION. 



I. FINE ART. 

la giving an account of the present state of fine art education 
in Japan, which impMes, in the widest sense of the term, not 
only the teaching given by the artist to those who are to carry 
on the profession in time to come, but also everything that tends 
to promote in the nation a taste for the fine arts, the following 
questions have to be dealt with : — 

(1) How are ancient specimens of fine art preserved in 
Japan ? 

(2) What training is there for the artists of the future? 

(3) How. are the works of living artists criticized ? 

(1) How are Ancient Specimens of the 
Fine Arts preserved? 

It is the matter for much thankfulness that the course of 
events has been such that there has been preserved to the coun- 
try a rich store of ancient specimens of Japanese fine art. For 
Japan has never been overrun by foreign invaders nor has she 
ever known any bloody revolutionary wars, and as the custom 
of paying reverence to ancestors prevails, the people preserve 
with loving care whatever their ancestors have left them. 

Among the most noteworthy collections of such specimens 
are the following : — 

(^) Hbryijiji (a Buddhist temple). 

Horyiiji was founded in the year 607 by Prince Shotoku, 
the great promoter of Japanese civilization. Its shrines, pagodas. 
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and images of Buddha, together with the grand buildings of the 
temple itself, have been preserved just as they were some thirteen 
hundred years ago. The pictures on the walls of Kendo, together 
with those on the walls of the rock temples at Ajanta in India, 
are the remains of the grandest pictures the world has ever seen. 

(B) Treasure Store-lwuse of Shosoin (a Buddhist temple). 

In 756, the year following that in which the Emperor Shomu 
died, the widowed Empress Komei dedicated to Beroshanabutsu 
(the huge image in Nara) aU the valuable things which had 
belonged to the late emperor, and ordered them to be kept in 
the treasure-house in Shosoin. As these things had been chosen 
by the emperor himself, there can be no doubt that they were 
the best and the most beautiful which could be produced at that 
period. 

From that time down to the present, this treasure-house has 
been under the control of the emperor. The adjoining buUdings 
Avere often burnt to the ground, but this has always escaped. 
The priceless treasures preserved in a frail wooden building were 
sacred to monks, rough knights or even to robbers during the most 
troubled times, and thus they have been handed down to us. 

These treasvures consist of articles of various kinds, and ex- 
amples of industrial art, which fm-nish us with the means of 
knowing the literature and arts and the condition of society of 
old days long siuce gone by. When we come to examine the 
treasures we find that some of them were manufactured on the 
contiaent of Asia, but there is also an abundance of articles of 
home manufacture : — porcelain, lacquer ware, metal work, wood 
work, articles inlaid with ivory, embroidery, etc. They show to 
what a pitch of perfection various branches of industrial art were 
brought in Japan at the period to which they belong. 

((7) Treasures belonging to Shinto and Buddhist Temples. 

In the early part of the ninth century, Kiikai, Saicho, Yenchii 
and other celebrated priests, who visited China for the purpose 
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of religious study, brought back with them the religious principles 
of Shingon and Tendai. Many statues and pictures of Buddha 
which were needed for religious purposes were brought over from 
China and, in addition, there were carved and painted large 
numbers of images of Buddha, some of which still remain in 
Koyasan, Higashidera, Hiyeizan and other Buddhist temples. 

Buildings, pictures, carved iigures, and all articles belonging 
to the industrial arts were largely subject to continental influences 
up to the year 895 when communication between Japan and Asia 
was interrupted. Peace now reigned in Japan for three hundred 
years. There was a great development in the national customs, 
and the civilization of Japan took a form quite its own. Our 
choicest works of fine art are the productions of this period, 
many of them having been preserved in some temples in Kyoto 
which had close relations with the Imperial House and the Fuji- 
wara family. 

In the year 1186, the government of the Shogun established 
itself at Kamakura, and frugality of life combined with devotion 
to martial customs prevailed under its rule. 

At this period, the intercourse between Japan and the S5 
dynasty and afterwards with the Gen dynasty of China began, 
and the priests of the Zen sect, who had gone over to China, 
brought back with them many works of fine art. The Shogun 
Ashikaga Higashi-yama-dono was extremely fond of specimens of 
handwriting, pictures and curios ; he determined the rules for 
tea-ceremonies, and the methods of decorating rooms, and brought 
the art of connoisseurship to perfection. The method of laying 
out gardens and the practice of burning incense were fixed also 
at this period. 

Many of the artistic treasures collected by Higashi-yama-dono 
still remain in temples belonging to the Zen sect, and in the 
mansions of the wealthy. 

Subsequently Japan fell into a state of disorder, and in the 
sixteenth century, civil war raged throughout the land. Though 
this retarded the progress of other arts, the making of every 
kind of weapon and armor was then brought to perfection, and 
this period may be called the golden age of metal work. 
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(P) Artistic Treasures belonging to the Nobility and 
Upper Glasses. 

In 1615, the Toyotomi family liad fallen and peace was once 
more restored to Japan under tlie rule of tlie Tokugawa Shogunate. 
This peace was of long continuance, and the national prosperity 
increased year by year until, at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, it had reached its zenith. 

What should be particularly noted here is that a high state 
of civilization had been limited before the sixteenth century, to 
the Imperial family and the nobiHty, and that the people at 
large had aU been strangers to it. 

Though there was still, during the Tokugawa period, a clear 
distinction made, politically, between the different classes, yet in 
the point of literary and artistic tastes, the distinctions hitherto 
made now disappeared, and men were all one in matters of taste. 
There were, accordingly, many others besides noblemen who col- 
lected and kept in their possession works of fine art. 

With the Restoration of Meiji (1868), the Shogunate which 
had lasted for seven hundred years, came to an end, and soon 
afterwards, the various feudal lords gave up their lands to the 
Emperor, and aU " samurai " were set free from their hereditary 
duties. 

This political reformation, however, has not deprived the 
temples and shrines of their artistic treasures, and though works 
of fine art among common people fell for a time into such 
disesteem as almost to be thrown away as rabbish, many noble 
families have been able to preserve those treasures of a like kind 
which have been handed down to them from their ancestors. 

It might at first be supposed that during these years of 
transition a great many specimens of fine art found their way 
abroad. In connection with the altered condition of things in 
our country, and the consequent change in the manner of living, 
it is true that many articles used for decorative purposes, articles 
of furniture, and so forth, were no longer of use, and many of 
these useless articles must have been sold or sent abroad ; but 
the true artistic treasures, wliich had been handed down from an- 
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cestors, were seldom sold, and the. ntonber of these exported must 
liave been very small indeed. 

(E) Gommittee for the Preservation of Old Shinto Shrines 
and Buddhist Temples. Imperial Museums. 

The buildings which suffered most from the Kestoration were 
the Shinto shrines and Buddhist temples. 

Before the Restoration, each temple possessed its own land 
and allowances ; but under the new system of government these 
lands were taken away, the allowances were stopped, and the 
respect wHcli had been shown to temples diminished considerably. 
Thus for many of them it seemed hopeless to maintain their 
existence and if they had been left in this condition, famous 
buildings would have fallen into decay. Seeing this, the govern- 
ment issued, in 1896, the Law for the Preservation of Old Shinto 
Shriaes and Buddhist Temples. 

By the provisions of this law, those old shrines or temples, 
which cannot maintain and keep in repair their buildings, with 
the artistic treasures which they contain, may submit to the 
Minister of Education a written application for the pecuniary 
assistance needed for the purpose in question. 

The Minister, with the approval of the Committee for the 
Preservation of Old Shrines and Temples, shall then register 
those shrines or temples, together with such of their artistic 
treasures as are valuable for historical reference or as examples 
of iine art, as buildings requiring special protection or as national 
treasures. These buildings and treasures, when once registered, 
cannot be disposed of by those connected with the shrines or 
temples in question, wliile there is the further obligation of ex- 
hibiting the treasraes in the government or public museums at 
tlae order of the Minister. 

Since the promulgation of this law, many shrines and temple 
buildings throughout the Empire have been registered in accor- 
dance with its regulations, and dilapidations Imve been repaired 
at government expense. Also their treasures have been exhibited 
at Tokyo, Kyoto and Nara in the Imperial Museums established 
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in these cities by the Department of the Imperial Household. 

As regards the artistic treasures belonging to noble families, 
those which are especially to be handed down to their descendants, 
may be annexed to their hereditary properties in accordance with 
the Noblemen's Hereditary Property Law, issued in 1886. These 
treasures, when once registered, cannot be sold, given away or 
pawned. Noble families are expected from time to time to open 
their treasure-houses and exhibit the contents to those who have 
a special interest in such matters, or they may be caused to ex- 
hibit the treasures to the public at museums. 

(2) How are Artists trained? 

(a) The Tokyo Fine Aet School. 

For some years after the Restoration, people in Japan were 
busy in the advancement of their own individual interests and 
in the assimilation of the material civilization of the West, so 
that nobody would turn his attention to works of art. But as 
Western civilization gradually made progress in Japan, it came 
to be realized how important are the parts in it both of the fine 
arts and industrial art. In 1876, the Kobu-daigaku was foxmded, 
and in that institution a course of fine art was provided, in 
which instruction in European painting and sculpture was given 
by an Italian teacher. But in 1884 the Kobu-daigaku was closed. 
In 1885, the Department of Education appointed a committee to 
inquire into (a) the method of teaching drawing ; (b) the com- 
pilation of text-books for drawing ; (c) how to train teachers of 
drawing, in connection with general education. In the following 
year, the principal members of the committee were sent to Europe 
and America to make inquiries regarding the subjects above 
mentioned. In 1888, the Tokyo Fine Art School was organiz- 
ed. The object of this school was to teach Japanese painting, 
Japanese sculpture and the Japanese industrial arts, and at the 
same time to train teachers of drawing in connection with general 
education. 

In 1896, a course of European painting was introduced and 
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in 1899, modeUing was added to the course of sculpture. In 
1907, a new training course of teachers of drawing was established 
in the school, and the old system of training was abolished. 

This is the only fine art school established by the government, 
and it has at present eight courses, viz, Japanese painting, 
European painting, sculpture, designing, engraving on metals, 
metal casting, lacquering, photo-mechanical printing, and the 
training course of teachers. The length of each course is five 
years, preparatory course included, while the last two courses 
extend over three years. Applicants for admission must be gradu- 
ates of middle schools, and are admitted after an examination. 

The subjects of study in each course, together with a general 
statement in regard to the teaching, will now be given. 

CouKSE OF Japanese Painting. 



^~^^^^ Classes 
Subjects ^~"~^--,.,^^^ 


Pre- 
paratory 
Course 


1st 
Year 


2nd 
Year 


3rd 
Year 


4th 
Year 


Gradua- 
tion 
Year 




1 

24 

3 
2 

8 

2 


1 
31 
2 

2 
2 

w: 

2 


1 
29 
2 

2 

2 

2 

(4) 
2 


1 
31 , 

2 

2 

2 

(4) 
2 


1 
33 

2 

2 

(3) 

(4) 

(3) 
2 


Irregular. 


Practice 

Anatomy 

Perspective 

Designing 

Aesthetics & History of 
Kne Art 

History & Archaeology 

■RngUsh or French . . . . 

Mechanical Drawing . . . . 

Charcoal Drawing, Pencil 
Drawii^, Water-color 
Drawing 

Pedagogics and Method of 
Xeachii^ 

Gymnastics ■. 


Gra^ 

■ duation 

work. 



Hours in..( ) are for those who intend to be teachers. 
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The study of Japanese painting is carried on in three class- 
rooms, in each of which there is a professor, and a student may 
enter whichever of these rooms he pleases, there to receive lessons 
in Japanese brush work. The lessons are divided into copying, 
sketching and designing. Copying begins with pictures drawn 
or painted by professors of the school or by famous painters of 
former days, the work proceeding from simple examples gradually 
on to more complex ones. The art of composition and the use 
of the brush are chiefly taught. 

Copying is taught to the students of the 1st, 2nd, 3rd and 
4th year classes. 

Sketching — ^In the beginning, plants, flowers and fruit are 
given to the students for sketching. Next, insects, fish, birds 
and beasts are brought into the class-room for sketching; or the 
students are taken to the Zoological Gardens, where they have 
to sketch the animals that they see there. As the skill of the 
student gradually matures, a living human model is given him 
to sketch. The model is made to put on ancient armor or the 
dress of the present period. Sketching is also taught to the 
students of the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th year classes. 

Designing — Turning to account the power of copying and 
sketching already acquired, the student has now to prepare a 
picture of his own design, on a subject given by his teacher. 
This is done in the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th year classes, and in the 
5th or last year he is required to paint a graduation pictm'e of 
some new design. 

COUKSE OF EUEOPEAN PAINTING. 



^~~~~-^.^^^ Classes 
Subjects ~-— -^^ 


Pre- 
paratory 
Course 


1st 
Tear 


2nd 
Year 


3rd 
Year 


4th 
Year 


Gradua- 
tion 
Year 


Morals 


1 
24 


1 
31 

2 


1 

29 
2 


1 
29 

2 


1 
33 


Irregnlar. 
Gia- 
dualion 
work. 


Practice . . . . 

Anatomy. . . . u 

Perspective 
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Subjects 



Classes 



Pre- 
paratory 
Course 



1st 
Tear 



2nd 
Year 



3rd 
Year 



Year 



Gradua- 
tion 
Y^ear 



Aesthetics and History ) 
of Fine Art. J 

History & Archaeology . . 

English or French . . 

Mechanical Drawing 

Japanese Brush Drawing 

Pedagogics & Method of 
Teaching 



Gymnastics 



(*) 



2 
2 

ii) 



(*) 



2 

(3) 
W 

(3) 
2 



Hours ia ( ) are for those who intend to be teachers. 

Instruction in European painting is given in three class- 
rooms, charcoal drawing and painting in oils being chiefly taught, 
while drawing with the pencil and in water-colors are also 
taught. 

The first class-room is for the 1st and 2nd year students, 
to whom instruction in charcoal drawing is given. In the 1st 
year the student has to copy specimens and to sketch plaster 
figures with charcoal, according to the measure of his ability. 

In the 2nd year the student has to sketch the human body 
in addition to the plaster figures. He has also to draw still 
objects and landscapes with pencil, in water-colors, and in oils. 
The 2nd and 3rd class-rooms are for the students of the 3rd, the 
4th, and the 5th or graduation year. The student has to sketch 
the human body with charcoal and in oUs, and as the year 
advances, the hours allotted to charcoal drawing are decreased, 
while those for oil painting are increased — ^the object of charcoal 
drawing being to teach the student to draw the forms of things 
correctly and so form a preparatory study to oil painting. Besides 
this, the student in the third year has to make rapid pencU 
sketches of human beings in various postures, and has to draw 
still objects and landscapes in both water colors and oils. 

In the 4th year, the student is instructed, as in the preced- 
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ing year, in making quick pencil sketches of human beings in 
various postures. Instead of sketching common stationary objects, 
the student has to make pencil drawings showing the various 
details of dress, with folds and wrinkles, etc. In painting land- 
scapes, the student must work in oils only, and he must paint, 
from time to time, pictures of his own design on historical and 
ordinary subjects. 

In the 5th year the student has to draw, with charcoal and 
in water colors, various articles, plants, flowers, and men, and 
utilizing the skiU he has thus acquired he must now compose 
ornamental pictures of his own design. He now dispenses with 
the sketches of clothing taught in the preceding year. While 
engaged in this work, he has also to paint his graduation picture. 

In each year, the students have to produce competitive work 
three or four times, in connection with what they have been 
taught, and by means of these productions the relative skiU of 
the students is determined. 

OOUESE OF SCULPTUEE. 



Classes 



Subjects 



Pre- 
paratory 
Course 



1st 
Year 



2nd 
Year 



3rd 
Year 



4th 
Y^ear 



Gradna- 
tion 
Year 



Morals . . .' 

Practice 

Painting 

Anatomy ' . . 

PerspectiTe 

Aesthetics & History of 1 
Fine Art. J ' ' 

History and Archaeology . . 

English or French 

Gymnastics 



1 

16 
16 



1 
27 
4 
2 



1 

27 
4 
2 



1 

27 



1 
33 



Irregular. 

( Gra- 
j duation 
'■ work. 



The Course of Sculpture is subdivided into the three depart- 
ments of modelling, wood carving and ivory carving. 
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In the modelling department, the students are throughout the 
course of five years, taught the art of sculpture by the shaping 
of figures out of modelling materials. At first, slightly finished 
ornamental articles made of plaster, and models of plants and 
animals are given to the students, who have to copy them in 
modelling materials. As the skiU of the students advances, animals 
and busts are given them to copy. 

In all classes above the second year, animals are brought 
into the class-room, or the student is taken to the Zoological Gar- 
dens, where he is taught to make figures of the animals in modelling 
materials. As the skill of the student advances, the living human 
model is given him to copy. The model puts on various costumes 
and assumes various attitudes and the student has to reproduce 
these in modelling materials. 

In the departments of wood carving and ivory carving, the 
process of teaching is very much the same as in the modelling 
department. 

From the first year up to the fourth, the student may choose 
either of these two courses. In the class room, he has to copy 
either ancient models or those of his teacher, or he may produce 
articles from his own design. During a part of the time allotted 
for practice, he has to learn how to shape things out of modelling 
materials. 

Course of Designing. 



Classes 



Subjects 



Pre- 
paratory 
Course 



1st 
Year 



2iid 
Tear 



3rd 
Year 



4t]i 
Tear 



Gradua- 
tion 
T'ear 



Morals 

Practice . . . . . . ■ • jvyl 

Drawing |^| 

Painting .. vj 

(a) 
(b) 



18 

7 



1 
16 

12 

9 

7 



1 
18 

14 

9 

7 



1 

20 

18 

9 

7 



1 

18 

21 

9 

7 



Irregular. 
39 

27 
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^"^^^.^ Classes 
Subjects ^~'~~-^,.,^^^ 


Pre- 
paratory 
Course 


1st ' 
Year 


, 2nd, 
Year 


3rd . 
Year 


4th 
Year 


Gradua- 
tion 
Year 


Modelling W 


4 


4 


T 


3 


— 


,. — 


Industrial Art Manufactures Jf 


— 


. 4 


4 


4 


3 


— 


Science g 


6 


3 


— 


— 


— 


- 


Architecture '^| 


2 


4 


5 


5 


3 


3 


Aesthetics & History of 1 (a) 
Fine Art. J (b) 


— 


2 
3 


2 
3 


2 


2 


— 


Mechanical Drawing . . ,V ', 


i 


2 


2 


— 


3 


— 


History & Archaeology ,V> 


3 


— 


— 


2 




— 


English or French 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


— 


Pedagogics 


— 


— 


' — 


— 


(3) 


— 


Gymnastics 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


— 



This course is divided into (a) the industrial art department and (b) the 
department of the decoration of buildup. 

Hours in ( ) are for those who intend to be teachers. 



The practice of this course is in designing, in painting, and 
in modelling. 

In the teaching of practical designing, typical designs belonging 
to the industrial arts and decoration of all ages both in Japan 
and in other countries, are given to the students, and from the 
study of these, they are required to prepare designs of their own. 
Forms of designing, designs, and the distribution of colors in 
all agejs are taught to the students, and they are required to 
sketch janiihals and plants, and afterwards ijo make designs of their 
own in the composition of wliich the sketches- made are to be 
used. - 
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CouESE OF Metal Work. 



Classes 



Subjects 



Pre- 
paratory 
Course 



1st 
Tear 



■2nd 
Tear 



3rd 
Year 



4th 
Year 



Gradua- 
tion 
Year 



Morals 

Practioe 

Painting 

Designing 

History of metal -work) 
and its execution j 

Chemical Technology . . 

English or ]French 

Gymnastics 



1 
17 
18 



1 

30 

i 



1 

26 

i 

2 

1 

2 



1 

28 
i 



1 

30 

i 



Irregular. 

\ duation 
I work. 



Two rooms are provided for this course, in which engraving 
on metals and hammered metal work are respectively taught. 
The former consists of incising all kinds of metals or aUoys with 
a chisel, and the latter of beating metals and alloys into various 
forms with a hammer. In metal chasing, the instruction begins 
with the use of the chisel. In the fii'st year, a model is given, 
and the student begins with carving straight and curved lines, 
and then by the use of these lines, he has to cut symbolical 
figures, and other figures of his own design on metals. As he 
becomes more skilful, he is instructed in the art of " Katabori " 
(carving in one direction only), inlaying with other metals, chasing 
on gold, etc. Subjects are given, from time to time, to students, 
for work of their own designing. 

Instruction in hammering metals begins with the hammering 
of iron and copper into articles of' some simple .form. With in- 
creased skill, the- student is taught to hammer out va,ses, incense 
burners and similar articles, till he advances to figures of insects, 
fishes, birds and beasts. Making use of aU that he has hitherto 
learned, the student has to produce a piece of graduation work. 
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CoTJBSE OF Metal Casting. 



^^"^>^^ Classes 
Subjects ^~~""-~^^^^ 


Pre- 
paratory 
Course 


1st 
Year 


2nd 
Year 


3rd 
Year 


4th 
Tear 


Gradua- 
tion 
Year 


Morals , 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Irregular. 






22 


18 


20 


20 


1 Gra- 
j duation 


Modellin 


; 


17 


8 









I work. 


■Wax-mcK 


elling 


— 


— 


8 


8 


8 




Painting 


18 


•t 


4 


i 


4 




Designing 


— 


— 


2 


— 


— 




History of metal work ) 
. and its execution J ' ' 


— 


1 


1 


— 


1 




Chemical Teclinology . . . . 


— 


— 


2 


3 


— 




Outlines of Mechanics 


— 


— 


— 


— 


2 




English or French . . . . 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 




Gymnastics 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 





For use in the course of metal casting, a cleaning class-room, 
a wax-model class-room, a color-imparting class-room, and a 
casting workshop are provided. 

Instruction in metal casting consists of teaching the method 
of modelling the original forms of decorative articles, figures, and 
the like, in clay or wax for casting, and the art of imparting 
color to these things when they have been cast. 

At first, the student has to cast simple, roughly finished 
plates, after a model, but as he grows in skiU, he casts articles 
of his own design, and casts figures of birds, beasts, or men from 
sketches of his own. The student is also required to produce 
graduation work. 
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CouESE OF Lacquer Work. 



— ^^ Classes 


Pre- 


1st 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 


Ghradua 


Subjects ^^~---^^^^ 


paratory 
Course 


Year 


Year 


Year 


Year 


tion 
Year 


JXorals 


1 

17 


1 

30 


1 
26 


1 
26 


1 

27 


Irregular. 


Practice 


Gra- 

■ duation 

work. 














Painting 


18 


4 


4 


4 


4 




DesigniTig 


— 


— 


2 


— 


— 




History of lacquer work 
and its manufacture 


— 


1 


1 


— 


1 




History & ArehsEology 


— 


— 


— 


2 


— ■ 




Chemical Technology . . . . 


— 


— 


2 


3 


— 




English or French . . . . 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 




Gymnastics 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 





In the course of lacquer work class-rooms are provided for 
" makiye " (painting in gold and other materials), and for the 
preparation of lacquer. 

In these rooms, the instruction given relates chiefly to the 
art of painting in gold, and the way of laying on lacquer. 

In- the practice of "makiye," the student at first paints 
simple plane surfaces and embossed pictures on plates, and then 
goes on to the painting on articles. 

In the practice of preparing lacquer, the students are taught 
the method of preparing wax and other colored lacquers. 
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CoTJESE OF Photomechanical Pbinting. 




Subjects 



Morals 

Mathematics 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Chemical Experiments 

Color Study 

Photo-Chemistry . . 
Photography . . .. 

Printing 

Photomechanical Printing . 
Materials & Chemicals 



Drawing 

Painting <fc Designing. 
Aesthetics . . . . .. 

Practice ' . 

English 

Gymnastics .' . 



1st Year 



15 



2nd Tear 



4 
2 
18 
2 
2 



3rd Year 



30 
2 
2 



In the technical courses above described, there are regular, 
elective, and post-graduate students, aU of whom amount to 529. 
Those who take, Japanese painting and European painting are 
by far the most numerous, being 100 in the former and 177 in 
the latter. 

(6) The Kyoto Special School oe 
Painting and " Kajuku." 



Kyoto was formerly the capital of our empire, and it is still 
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regarded as the centre of the fine arts in Japan. Of all the cities 
in Japan, Kyoto as the only, one that can rival Tokyo in the 
point of fine art. In 1880, a school of painting was established 
in that city, at a time when, Tokyo had no schools of the kind. 
The younger artists of Kyoto at the present time were most of 
them trained in that school. 

After undergoing many changes, in 1908, the standard of 
the institution was raised to the level of the course of Japanese 
painting in the Tokyo Fine Art School, and the institution 
assumed its present name, " The Special School of Painting." 

Though there are only two schools, — the Tokyo Fine Axb 
School and the Kyoto Special School of Painting, — for the train- 
ing of artists, various well-known Japanese painters of Tokyo 
and Kyoto have established " Kajuku," art studios, in which 
young artists are taught painting. Many of our young artists 
were trained in such places. There are also many noted European 
painters, sculptors, and artificers in metal or lacquer work who 
have established institutes where pupils are taught. 



(c) Teaining Couese of Teachers of Dkawing. 

This course is a provision made in the Tokyo Fine Art 
School for the training of teachers of drawing for normal, middle, 
and girls' high schools. The subjects taught are as follows : — 



Classes 



Subjects 



1st Year 



2nct Year 



3rd Year 



Morals 

Pedagogics and the Art of Teachinj 
Aesthetics and History of Fine Art, 

Anatomy 

Designing 

Free-hand Drawing 

Mechanical Drawing 

Manual Training 



19 
3 

4 



1 
2 
2 

2 

19 

3 

4 



18 
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^~~~~~— --,^^ Classes 


1st Tear 


2nd Year 


3rd Tear 


Handwriting 


2 
2 

2 


2 
2 

2 




English 


■ 


Practice in Teaching 

Gymnastics 


10 
2 







As the normal course of drawing has for its object the training 
of teachers of drawing for the purposes of general education, the 
students of this course should be possessed not only of artistic 
powers, but of the knowledge and character essential to educators. 
Consequently, from amongst those applicants who are the graduates 
of normal and middle schools, and who are recommended by local 
governors, those are selected for admission who are found to be 
of exceptional scholarship and good character. There are at present 
57 of these students. 

The details of the course of study in the normal course are 
as follows: — 

Morals — Practical morality and general outline of ethics. 
Pedagogics and the art of teaching — Pedagogy, theoretical and 
practical ; history of education ; school hygiene ; art of teach- 
ing. 
Aesthetics and history of fine art — History of fine art in the 
East — for the 1st year class. 

History of fine art in the West — for the 2nd year class. 
Aesthetics — for the 3rd year class. 
Anatomy — General outline of the skeleton and muscles. 
Designing — Chiefly plane designs with a small amount of solid 

designing. 
Free-hand drawing — Charcoal drawing, pencil drawing, Japanese 
brush work, water-color drawing." 

Drawing from plaster models, specimens, or other objects and 
shading and coloring are taught, chiefly with a view to 
sketching, while there is also training in rough sketching 
. and the exercise of artistic conception. 
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In tlie 2nd and 3rd years, black-board exercises are added, 
while in the third year the practice of teaching is the chief 
end in view, the students being required to prepare plans of 
teaching for all the classes in schools of primary and secondary- 
grades. 

Mechanical drawing — Plane drawing, projection drawing, geo- 
metrical drawing, perspective drawing, and shade and shadow. 
The students have to practice on subjects given by the teacher. 

Manual Training — Clay work, paper cutting, thick paper work — 
in the 1st year. Wood work and metal work — in the 2nd 
and 3rd years. 

The theory of manual training and the art of teaching are 
taught during the time allotted to practice. 

(3) Competition in Fine Art. 

(a) The Public Fine Akt Exhibition of the 
Depaktment of Education. 

To exhibit to the pubHc the^ works of living artists, with just 
and discriminating criticisms attached to them, is calculated to be 
the best means of elevating the aesthetic ideas of the people, 
while at the same time it affords encouragement to the artists 
themselves, and greatly promote their skill. 

In 1877, a Domestic Industrial Exhibition was held in Tokyo 
at the suggestion of the late Mr. Oktibo, then Minister of Home 
Affairs. In that exhibition, one building was assigned to fine arts, 
and a competitive exhibition of the fine arts was held there for 
the first time in Japan. It was then decided that a domestic 
industrial exhibition should he held every five years. In 1882 and 
in 1884, an exhibition of paintings was held in Tokyo by the 
government. In 1887, the Japanese Fine Axt Association was 
organized. Since then the Tokyo Metal Workers' Association, the 
Tokyo Lacquer Ware Association, and the Tokyo Sculptors' As- 
sociation have come into existence in rapid succession. Besides 
these small associations of Japanese painters and of Em-opean 
painters were also organized. As these minor associations held 
public competitive exhibitions, there was a succession of exhibitions 
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all the year rourt^, and people consequently got tired of them. 

, To stimulate public interest, Baron Makino, then Minister of 
[Education, held the Education Department's first public exhibi- 
tion of works, of fine art at Uyeno, in October, 1907. This exhi- 
bition had the three departments of Japanese paintings, European 
paintings, and sculpture. A committee of noted artists and leading 
fine art critics having been appointed as examiners, the work that 
had been sent in were subjected to a careful examination, and 
only the best examples were exhibited at Uyeno. The exhibition 
galleries also underwent careful preparation, with the result that 
both the public and the artists were satisfied, and expressed their 
gratitude towards the Minister of Education. The kind of ex- 
hibition has been held in suceeding years, from October to 
November, with increasing success. Encouraged by this, young 
artists have made great efforts to produce good work for exhibi- 
tion, year by year, and a great impetus has been given to the 
progress of the fine arts. 
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II. MUSIC. 

At the dawn of our history, we find a clear distinction made 
between vocal and instrumental music. However rude and 
imperfect it may have been, Japanese music is as old as, the 
national life, if not older; but intercourse with China and Korea^ 
led to the introduction into Japan of music from those countries. 
The new melodies, which doubtless contained some Hiadop 
elements, were welcomed by the Imperial Court, and by persons 
belonging to the higher circles. They grew so much in favor 
that they at last became incorporated with, or were metamor- 
phosed into native tunes, which led to fresh developments, and 
the Gagaku, "elegant music," of the Imperial Court is undoubt- 
edly the outcome of this process of assimilation. The foreign 
melodies and the tunes invented in imitation of them by Japanese, 
combined with the Kagura and Saibara, as the native tunes used 
for rehgious purposes were called, gave birth to a very exalted 
class of music. Our musical instruments, used in connection 
therewith, have been similar in principle to those of a European 
orchestra. 

During the time of feudalism our music was of two kinds, 
viz, idai and Tcowalca or saiwaka. Accompanied with gestures, 
the former becomes the ' No ' dance, and, the latter the ' Mai ' 
dance. They may both be called opera dances. Besides these 
aristocratic kinds of music, there were many common songs, and 
tunes which were played on various instruments. During the 
period of the Tokugawa Shogunate, a musical instrument called 
samisen, resembling the banjo, came into fashion, and various 
kinds of music, such as joruri, nagaida, hauta, etc, were played 
upon it. This samisen, music may without question be termed 
the popular music of Japan. 

Music, however, was neyer taught as a part of the regular 
course in Japanese schools, this idea having been adopted from 
abroad, after the Kestoration. When the " Code of Education " 
was issued in 1872 music was made part of the course of instruc- 
tion in elementary schools. But the native airs, not being quite 
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suited to the purpose, remained untaught, for the time being. In 
1879 the Department of Education instituted a Board for the 
Investigation of Music, and in the year following, an American 
professor of music, Luther Whiting Mason, was engaged. He 
took up the work of investigation and also taught European music 
to a small class of boys and girls, who were collected by the 
authorities. At that time the greatest attention was paid, with 
good results, to the selection of materials for the composing of 
songs for use in the music course of elementary schools, and to 
the method of teaching songs. The value of music, as part of 
the school course, soon came to be recognized by the public ; and 
in 1887 an independent institution was founded in a quiet and 
attractive part of the metropoHs, imder the name of the Tokyo 
Academy of Music. There is an annual increase in the endow- 
ment of the school, and its extension is kept steadily in view. 
Good foreign professors of music are constantly employed, while 
pupils who display talent are sent abroad for study. 

The Tokyo Academy of Music may justly be regarded as the 
one refreshing source of those melodies which sweeten the whole 
system of our otherwise dry school education. The curriculum is 
similar to that of European schools of art. It is divided into 
two courses, one of which is for professional musicians, while the 
other is for the purpose of training teachers of music. The former 
is called the regular course, and the latter, the training course. 
The regular course is divided into the vocal department and the 
instrumental department,, each covering a period of three to five 
years. To these courses students of both sexes are admitted, to 
the number of about two hundred. There are also the pre- 
paratory course, the elective course, and the post-graduate course, 
which altogether make a great number of students. Two concerts 
are held every year; one in spring, and the other in autumn, at 
which European masterpieces are sung and played before mixed 
audiences of Japanese and foreigners, with unfaUing success. 

The teachers of music in normal schools and girls' high schools 
are mostly graduates from the normal course of this Academy and 
their unquestionable ability is being increasingly recognized. The 
elementary school music also is improving, as a result of this. 
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year by year, and this assists, to no small degree, in the elevation 
and full development of the rising generation. 

In this Academy, there is a "Committee for Native Music," 
the chief work of which consists in the examination on a scien- 
tific basis, of native music, with a view to preserving what in it 
is found worthy, and discovering in it the essential materials, out 
of which, combined with good foreign elements, may be built up 
a distinctively imique national music. In addition, attention is 
paid to the coining of technical musical terms, and the compila- 
tion of text books for elementary schools, middle schools, girls' 
liigh schools, normal schools, etc. 

In Tokyo, there are a few private schools where European 
music is taught, but no school is in existence which teaches Japanese 
music. Students and admirers of this must all resort to the 
houses of their respective music masters, there to have their 
tastes satisfied in private. Schools for actors and actresses have, 
however, recently come into existence, and at these native music 
is taught somewhat after the school system. 



PART IX. 

EDUCATION OF THE BUND 
AND DUMB. 



The blind and the dumb among us have ever been held as 
objects of pity, like aU other helpless beings. The Imperial Court 
had bestowed some share of attention on their relief; but no 
dehbsrate aid had been devised tmtil, in 1878, the first school for 
the blind and dumb was established in Kyoto under the name of 
Kyoto M6-a-in (Institute for the Blind and Dumb). It was followed 
soon after by others of different kinds, established either by the 
government or by public and private enterprise. There are at 
present 2 government, 2 public and 51 private schools, making 
65 in all, and containing 2,596 pupils in the aggregate. 

One thing to be noted about these blind and dumb people is 
their mode of obtaining an independent livelihood. While the 
dumb have not been altogether helpless, there being many among 
them who can manage to earn a living by the handicrafts they 
have acquired, the blind with us form quite a class by them-^ 
selves, having a monopoly of some occupations peculiar to them; 
Such are massage, acupuncture, &c, of which the chief one, 
massage, is carried on to an extent unknown in Europe and 
America. It is well worthy of notice that amongst the blind 
there have been some men of such retentive memory and extensive 
learning as to have attained undying fame by compiling volumi- 
nous histories and other elaborate works. These are instances well 
worthy of notice. 

The object of blind and dumb schools is to give general 
education to blind and dumb youths together- with instruction in 
^ch things as may enable them to earn their living. Such 
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schools are, with regard to establishment and maintenance, classed 
with elementary schools. Their officials are the director and 
teachers. The teachers must possess the same quahfications as 
those of elementary schools or be licensed as such by the local 
governor, and the rules as to appointment and dismissal are also 
the same. 

Of this kind of schools, the most conspicuous as to then- 
history, standing, and the results attained, are the Tokyo School' 
for the BHnd, the Tokyo School for the Deaf, and the Kyoto In- 
stitute for the Blind and Dumb. 

1. The Tokyo School fok the Bund & the 
Tokyo School foe the Deaf. 

These two schools were formerly one institution, the foundation 
of which is due to a society of six gentlemen named Kakuzenkwai, 
who started a scheme for the education of the blind in Tokyo, 
in 1874-5. The enterprise was approved by the Imperial Com-t, 
and a grant of money was made for its aid from the Imperial 
Treasury. In 1880, a school named Kunmoin (Institute for the 
Blind) was established in which the dumb also were taught. In 
1884, the name was altered to the Institute for the BHnd and 
the Dumb, and in the following year, the school came under the 
control of the Department of Education. It has since been gradual- 
ly extended and improved, and considerable results have been 
attained owing to the indefatigable efforts of the men in charge, 
in devising various methods of teaching, and improved appliances, 
and owing to the appreciation and sympathy of the Imperial 
Court and of various gentlemen and ladies interested in this work 
of charity. By an Imperial Ordinance issued in 1909, the blind 
were separated from the deaf and dumb and thus the present two 
schools werq formed. 

(a) The Tokyo School for the Blind. 

This institution was estabHshed for the purpose of giving a. 
general education, as well as instruction in some trade to the 
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blind, and of training those who are to engage in teaching the 
blind. The curriculum is divided into ordinary, industrial, and 
training courses. There are two industrial courses, viz, music, 
and acupuncture and massage ; and the training courses are three, 
viz, ordinary, music, and acupuncture and massage. As regards 
the industrial courses, it is prescribed that the pupils in the 
ordinary course shall take either one of the two courses, while 
it is at the option of the pupils whether they pursue it as a 
speciality, or omit it altogether. 

Study extends over five years in the ordinary course; while 
in the industrial courses it runs over six years, if music be taken 
as a special subject, otherwise, four years. In the training courses, 
it runs over five months, . or one year, in the ordinary course, 
three years in the musical course, and two, in the course of 
acupuncture and massage. 

The subjects of study and hours allotted in the ordinary- 
course are as foUows : — 



Oedinaey Course. 



^~^,,^ School 
^~--^^; Yeai. 
Subjects ---^^^ 

of Study. ^---^^ 


1st 
Year. 


2nd 
Tear. 


3rd 
Tear. 


4th 
Tear. 


5th 
Tear. 


Morals .... 


2 

5 
3 

2 
2 
2 
2 


2 

5 
3 

2 
2 
2 
2 


1 

5 
3 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 


1 

5 
3 
1 
1 

2 
2 

2 
2 


1 


Japanese 

Arithmetic 

History 


5 

3 

1 


Geography 

Science 


2 


Singing 

Gymnastics 

Sewing 


2 
2 
2 






Total 


16 


16 


17 


17 


16 
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Industmal Coxjese: Music Section. 



"^-. School 
^^-...,„^ Year. 
Subjects---..,,^ 
of Sfcady>-~^ 


1st 

Teai. 


2nd 
Yeai. 


3rd 
Year. 


4ih 
Year. 


5th 
Year. 


6th 
Year. 


Morals 

Music 

Gymnastics 


2 
8 
2 


2 

10 

2 


1 

10 

2 


1 

10 

2 


1 
11 

2 i 


1 
11 

2 


Total 


12 


14 


13 


13 


14 


14 



iNDUSTEliL COUBSE : ACUPUNCTURE & MASSAGE SECTION. 



^~~~~~-^^_Sohool Year. 

Subjects^ — -.„__^ 

of Study. — -^ 


1st Year. 


2nd Year. 


3rd Year. 


4th Year. 


Morals 

Anatomy 

Physiology 

Pathology 

Hygiene 


2 
4 

6 
6 

2 


1 
4 

6 
6 
2 


1 
4 

6 
6 

2 


1 

4 


Acupuncture 


6 


Massage 


6 


Gymnastics 


2 






Total 


20 


19 


19 


19 







Teaming Couese: Oedinaey Section. 



^^~~--~^^_^^ School Yeai. 
Subjects of Stu^r~^-^^_^^^^ 


1st Year. 


Morals 


1 


Pedagogics 


9 


Japanese 


6 


Arithmetic 


3 


Singing 


2 


Gymnastics 


2 






Total 


24 
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Training Couese : Music Section. 



"^ — ^^_^^ School Year. 

' Subjects^ ..,_^^ 

of Study. ^~~~~-~-^ 


1st Year. 


2nd Tear. 


3rd Year. 


Morals 


1 

3 
11 

2 


1 

5 
3 
8 
2 


1 


Pedagogics 


5 


Japanese 


3 


Music 


8 


Gymnastics 


2 






Total 


17 


19 


19 







Training Course : Acupuncture & Massage Section. 



~~~~~~~~^^^^^ School Year. 

Snbjeots^~~~~~— -~-..,„_^ 

of Study. ~-— — -__ 


1st Year. 


2nd Year. 


Morals 


1 

5 
3 
5 
5 

3 

2 
2 


1 


Pedagogics 


5 


Japanese 


3 


Anatomy 

Physiology 

Pathology 


5 
5 


Acuprmcture 

Massage 


3 

2 


Gymnastics 


2 






Total 


26 


26 



In reference to the foregoing schedule, the following points 
may be noted : — 

1. That K. Ishikawa, an instructor of this school, succeeded 
in applying the BraUle's point system to our Ewm, syllabary in 
1890, since which time recitation and oral lessons have given 
place to lectures and dictation with point letters, and the method 
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of teaching the blind has, ia consequence, undergone a complete 
change. 

2. That acupuncture being a medical art peculiar to our 
countiy, and having been for a long time the occupation for the 
blind, it has, together with massage and Koto playing, been 
introduced into the industrial course for the bHnd, along with 
some principles of anatomy, physiology and hygiene. 
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Point System for the Japanese Syllabary adopted from BraiMe's 

System, by K. IsMkawa, Instructor in 

the Tokyo School for the Blind. 

•• ,•• ,•• ^*- •• •• •• .•• -•• — •• •• 

• •••'^•••' •• •• ■• •• •• •• 

a ka sa ta na ha ma ya ra wa n 

>1 •• ^•' i/»» 'f-** =.•' t»- 5 •• •• y •• ^•• 

• • o» •• •• •• •• •• .. '.. '••_ 

i ki shi chi ni hi mi ri wi 

ijf.. ^^ . . jf,'U -y •• s(. • • y • • !*'• J"-'- /^'^ 

• • •• •• •• •• •• •• •• 

u ku su tsu nu fu mu yu ru 



•• 



at*- f*- -fe»» T^** %•• '^•- > •• •• V»« :2.»« 

• • »• 9' •• •• •• •• 

e ke se te ne he me re we 

• • •• •• •• •• •• •• •• •• _"• 

*•• =ro. V •• \ •• /•• *•• ^•^ 3 •• n •• 7 •• 

.. •• •• •• •• •• •• •• •• 

o ko so to no ho mo yo ro wo 

•■#• ^•••« »"■•• •••• •••• 

ga za da ba pa 

• ••• ■••■ _,•■•• <.•"•• ,.•••• 
^^:??; =?:••• ^:r:? i^:?:; ^\.\: 

gi ji di bi pi 

• ••• •••• .•"•• _■!■*••• _.'••• 

ff.%.. zC-»'» y-»-» y.».. y.... 

gu zu du bu pu 

«•••• •••• ,•••• .'••• .•••• 

//•••' -fc*.»«» T^.*** ->;.••. ^•••• 

ge ze de be pe 

• ••• -,'•'• ,•"• ■^"•* j.-"'i* 
^,;.. ^...« ' •••• •••• •••• 

go zo do bo po 

The Braille Numeral Characters are adopted. 

:: ?: j: r? ?: r; r :: s; ;? ;: 

*&" 12 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

numbers. 
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The present number of pupils is 192, of whom 148 are male 
and 44 are female. 



(6) TJie Tokyo School for the Deaf. 

This institution was established for the purpose of giving a 
general education, as well as instruction in some trade to the 
deaf and dumb, and of training those who are to engage in teach- 
ing the deaf and dvunb. The curriculum is divided into ordinary, 
industrial, and training courses. The ordinary course is subdivided 
into lower and higher courses. There are three industrial courses, 
viz, drawing, wood work, and sewing, and the training courses 
include the ordinary course and the courses of printing, wood 
work, and sewing. As regards the industrial course, it is prescrib- 
ed that the pupils in the ordinary course shall take either one 
of the three, while it is optional with the pupils whether they 
pursue it as a speciality or omit it altogether. 

Study in the ordinary courses extends over six years in the 
lower course, and two years in the higher course ; while in the 
industrial courses it runs over five years. In the training courses, 
it runs over five months, or one year in the ordinary course, and 
two years each in the courses of drawing, wood work, and sewing. 

In the ordinary courses, the applicants for admission to the 
lower course must be between ten and sixteen years old. But 
the director can modify this rule as it seems necessary. Those 
who can be admitted to the higher course must be graduates from 
the lower course, or persons of similar or superior attainments. 
The pupils in the industrial com-ses, or fresh applicants for admis- 
sion, must have completed the third year of the lower course, or 
have similar attainments. The applicants for admission to the 
ordinary course in the training course must have a license for a 
regular teacher in ordinary elementary schools, or equal, or superior 
attainments. 

If the applicant is a man, he must] be above twenty, and if 
a woman, she must be more than eighteen. Those who can be 
admitted to the industrial course in the training course must be 
graduates from the liigher course, who have taken the industrial 
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courses, or graduates from deaf and dumb schools, who are believ- 
ed to have similar attainments. 

The following table shows the subjects of study and hours 
allotted : — 



Oedinaey Coukse : 





Lower Course. 


Higher Course. 


^^^^Sohool Year. 

Siibjeots"-^^ 

of Study .^~-^^ 


1st 
Year. 


2nd 
Year. 


3rd 
Year. 


4th 
Year. 


5th 
Year. 


6th 
Year. 


Ist 
Year. 


2nd 
Year. 


Morals 

Japanese 

Arithmetic 

History 

Geography 

Science 

Gymnastics .... 


2 

12 

5 

3 


2 

12 

5 

3 


2 

12 

5 

3 


2 

12 

5 

3 


2 
12 

5 

3 


2 
12 

5 

3 


1 

10 
4 

2 
2 
2 
2 


1 

10 
4 

2 
2 
2 

2 


Total 


22- 


22 


22 


22 


22 


22 


23 


23 



N.B. One or two optional subjects may be added — drawing, manual training, 
and sewii^ 

The number of hours for each of them, is 3. 



Ikdusteial Co0kse : Drawing. 



^''~----^.,^^ School Year. 

Subjeots-~--,„^ 
of Study. ^^--^^ 


1st 
Year. 


2nd 
Year. 


3rd 
Year. 


4th 
Year. 


5th 
Year. 


Morals 


2 

10 
29 

2 


2 

10 
29 

2 


2 

10 
29 

2 


1 

12 
30 

2 


1 


Drawing 

Gyrrmastics ...... 


12 
30 

2 


Total 


14 
33 


14 
33 


14 
33 


15 
33 


15 
33 
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Industeial Course: Wood Work ob Sewing. 



^*^-~-^^^ School Year, 
of Study. ^~--~~^ 


1st 
Tear. 


2nd 
Tear. 


3rd 
Tear. 


4th 
Tear. 


5th 
Tear. 


Morals 


2 

8 

27 

2 

2 


2 

8 

27 

2 

2 


2 

2 
2 


1 

9 

28 

2 

2 


1 


Wood work or Sewing ■ 

Drawing 

GjTiinasties 


9 

28 

2 
2 


Total 


14 
33 


14 
33 


14 
33 


14 
33 


14 
33 





Training Course : Ordinart. 



"~~ --^__^ School Tear. 
Subjects of Studyr~~— -— ..__^^^^ 


1st Tear. 


Morals 


1 


TaDanese ... . 


5 


Pedaaoaics 


. 12 


Grvmnastics 


2 






Total 


20 







Training Course: Drawing, Wood Work or Sewing. 



"^ -__^__^ School Tear. 

Subjects ^ 

of Study. ~— ■ 


1st Tear. 


2nd Tear. 


Morals • 


1 

5 
10 
15 

2 


1 


Japanese 


5 


Pedaaoeics 


10 


Drawing, Wood work or Sewing . . 
Gvnmastics 


15 
2 






Total 


33 


33 
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It may be remarked here that reading, pronunciation and 
conversation are taught by Bell's system of visible speech to those 
dumb pupils only in the ordinary course who show quickness 
enough in learning. It is not taught to all of them for the follow- 
ing reason : Our characters in common use having been orignally 
introduced from China, and subsequently developed in this country, 
have each of several pronunciations and almost as many or more 
meanings, and each has three forms in writing; moreover, the 
spoken and written languages are entirely different, and a great 
variety of styles are used in composition, so that the task of 
teaching the language is beset by overwhelming difficulties, and 
some of the pupils would make little or no progress in pronuncia- 
tion and reading. 

The present number of pupils is 259, of whom 155 are male, 
and 104 are female pupils. 

With regard to the occupations of the graduates of these 
two schools, the following table wiU show those of the bhnd up 
to the end of 1912 :— 



Acupuncture & massage 
Teaching the bHnd 
Hospital shampooing . . 
Teaching Koto-music . 
In domestic employment 
Biwa-music playing 
Teaching in schools 
Agriculture 

Commerce 

Employe of a company 

Publisher 

In special studies . . 

Without occupation 

Unknown 

Total 



Males. 

62 
56 
10 

3 

1 

1 

9 

1 

4 

1 

1 
34 
11 

1 
185 



Females. 
1 

5 

10 
1 



8 
2 
1 

28 



Total. 

53 

61 

10 

13 

2 

1 

9 

1 

4 

1 

1 

42 

13 

2 

213 



The occupations of the dumb graduates are of great variety. 
Out of 298 graduates from 1888 to 1913, one third of whom are 
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females, more than 200 are engaged in one kind or other of over 
40 different sorts of work, while the remaining number are 
pursuing their special studies at school. The following list shows 
the occupations which are comparatively numerous : — 

Males. Females. Total. 

Assistants in family .... 2 31 33 

Agriculturists 17 — 17 

Tailors 12 4 16 

Artists (painting) 12 1 13 

In domestic employment 

(married females) .... — 12 12 

Teachers 10 1 11 

Joiners 6 — 6 

Musical instrument makers .5 — 5 

Photographers 5 — 4 

Sock (tdbi) makers .... 4 — 4 

Porcelain painters 3 — 3 

Tailors (foreign style) .... 2 1 3 

&c. 

Investigations have been made into the causes that led to 
the loss of sight and speech in the cases of the pupils of these 
schools, and the results obtained show that out of 174 pupils 
38 were born bhnd, 33 owed their loss to malnutrition, 21 to 
congenital syphilis, 26 to blennorrhea, 14 to meningitis, 10 to measles, 
and less than 10 to trachoma, injury, smaU-pox, &c. With regard 
to speech the want of it in 142 cases out of 302 was congenital, 
while 49 were deprived of it by meningitis, 21 by a blow on the 
head, 20 by brain troubles, 12 by acute . meningitis, 7 by inflam- 
mation of the external ear, 3 by measles, otorrhoea, congestion of 
the brain, whooping cough, or croup, &c. As to the age at which 
the fimction was lost most of the bHnd or dumb became so 
between their first and third or foiurth years, so persons in charge 
of nurseries should take warning by this. Further it may be 
mentioned that with the blind but few were the offepring of a 
marriage between cousins while with the dumb, 50 out of 302 
were the fruit of such marriages. 
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DEAF-MUTES BOKN AS THE RESULT OF MAEKIAGE 
BETWEEN NEAK EELATIONS. 



Born of 
married 
relatives. 



No. of 
pupils 
at school. 



1 






I 






n 



rt 9 m 

® a p 

g 8 t 

^ S-J3 

w § S 



1 
^ 



o 
E-i 



!zi 



Males. 



177 



22 



26 



14.8 



Females. 



125 



11 



21 



19.2 



Total. 



302 



33 



10 



50 



16.5 



It has been already remarked that, thanks to the zeal and 
energy of the men in charge, and the sympathy and aid given 
by the public, the work of these schools is showing satisfactory 
results. There are dormitories attached to the schools where the 
pupils coming from distant places outside of Tokyo are allowed 
to live. The superintendents Hve in the dormitories with their 
famiHes and take care of the boarders in a homely way in lieu 
of their parents or guardians. 

2. The Institute foe the Blind and Dumb established 

BY THE CiTT OF KYOTO. 

This Institute is the very &st of the kind estabHshed in 
Japan. It was opened in 1878, and was taken over by the city 
corporation the following year. The origin of this school was 
somewhat as follows: A teacher of an elementary school in 
Kyoto, Furukawa Tashiro by name, happened to have two dumb 
pupils under his care. Moved by compassion, he determined to 
devote his Efe to the education of the bhnd and the dumb. He 
bent aU his energies to this kind of education, and invented 
various methods and contrivances for use in teaching. His school 
was fast growing when, in 1889, he fell sick and was obliged to 
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resign. His succsessor was no less energetic in his efforts and 
the school continued to develope. 

A new school house has been recently built and the pupils 
at present number 117 in the blind and 147 in the dumb depart- 
ment. There are two courses of instruction — the ordinary and the 
special, for the bhnd as well as for the dumb. Each course extends 
over five years. The pupils are admitted above 9 years of age 
for the blind and above 8 years for the dumb. 

The originator of the school, it is said, from his long experience 
in teaching could discern clearly the nature of the blind and the 
dumb, and succeeded in discovering that there are four kinds of 
blind and five of dumb. The four kinds of blind are : — (1) 
Congenitally blind; (2) Grown blind through want of care in 
infancy; (3) Grown bhnd in consequence of wounds or disease, 
or unfavorable home surroundings at a later age ; (4) Slightly 
sensible of Hght and darkness. The five kinds of dumb are : — 
(1) Congenitally dumb ; (2) Dumb through neglect in infancy ; 
(3) Dumb through deafness accompanied by defects in the vocal 
organs, or where the vocal organs are injured ; (4) Dumb through 
injuries ; (5) Dumb in consequence of wounds or disease. 

He made many important improvements in the mode of 
teaching morals, reading, composition, writing, arithmetic, history, 
geography, object lessons, mode of inference, physics, drawing, 
sewing, gymnastics, singing, &c. 

The graduates turned out by this institute are, by the latest 
statistics, 38 in number, 30 of whom are males, and 8 are females. 
Most of these are following some occupation. 

3. Public and Private Blind and Dumb Schools. 

These schools at present number 53, of which 51 are private 
establishments. 

According to the latest statistics, the number of teachers was 
306, and of pupils 2,136, of whom 1,331 were blind and 805 dumb, 
while the number of graduates was 209, of whom 165 were blind, 
and 44 dumb. Compared with the previous year, this shows an 
increase of 43 teachers, 293 pupils, and 12 graduates. 



PART X. 



LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS, EDUCATIONAL 
SOCIETIES, SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIA- 
TIONS, ETC. 



I. Libraries. 

There have been in Japan from an early period many collec- 
tions of books and pictm-es imder the name of hunho (library) 
preserved by the lian (clans) or by individuals. Tln:ee years after 
the Restoration the Department of Education established for the 
first time a hbrary, and this was the origin of the present Imperi- 
al Library. Regulations were estabhshed in 1881 with regard to 
the estabMshment of pubHc libraries; and in 1899 an ordinance 
relating to libraries was issued, by which the estabUshment of 
hbraries by local corporations or by individuals was encouraged. 
Thenceforward libraries began to multiply in number, and at 
present they number altogether 667, of which 264 are of pubhc 
and 403 of private establishment. 

The Imperial Library : — The Imperial Library which is the 
only library estabhshed by the government, was opened in 1872. 
Since then it has developed continuously and kept pace with the 
progress of education in the country, so that it is now the most 
complete library in all Japan. 

The hbrary now contains 437,414 volumes of Japanese and 
Chinese books, and 85,473 vohunes of foreign books, making a 
total of 522,887 volumes. 

The number of readers in one year — according to the latest 
returns — was 225,325, giving an average of 696.9 per day. 

The public and private hbraries number, as stated above, 
about 700, and vary in size — some being on a small and others 
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on a large scale. Being scattered over various parts of the 
country, as auxiliary organs of education, they contribute much 
to the diffusion of knowledge. 

Amongst the best equipped of such libraries, public and 
private, are those of Osaka Prefecture and Tamagiichi Prefec- 
ture, the Hibiya Library of the City of Tokyo, and the Nanki 
Bunko (a privately established library). Of these some establish 
travelling Ubraries and send round their books periodically, for 
the benefit of readers; and some lend books on the subjects of 
general education to the elementary schools in their district for 
the teachers and children to read, etc. In this way all that is 
possible is done for the benefit of the reading pubHc. 

Libraries attached to ScJiools : — Besides the libraries — govern- 
ment, public and private — already mentioned, each government, 
pubhc or private school affording a higher course of education 
lias its own Hbrary. Though the main object of these libraries 
is of course to help the teachers and students of that school in 
their studies, yet many of them have been thrown open to the 
public in recent years, so as to add to the means provided for 
public instruction. The one on the most extensive scale and 
possessing the most complete equipment, is the Ubraiy attached 
to the Tokyo Imperial University. This library contains 274,000 
volumes in Chinese and Japanese, and about 230,000 volumes of 
foreign books, making a total of 504,000 volumes. 

n. Museums. 

TJie Educational Museum : — The largest of our educational 
museums is the one belonging to the Department of Education. 
This museum owes its origin to a collection of the various pro- 
ductions of the country arranged for exhibition at a government 
office provisionally estabhshed under the name of the Production 
Bureau in 1868. In 1871 a Museum Bureau was instituted in 
the Department of Education, under the control of which a show- 
room was opened, whither aU the articles kept in store by the 
former Production Bureau were transported ; and in the following 
year (1872) it was for the first time opened to the inspection of 
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the public. It subsequently underwent innumerable changes until 
1877, when its name was changed to the Educational Museum 
and it was placed upon a firm basis. In 1889 it was attached 
to the Tokyo Higher Normal School, and this year it has come 
again under the control of the Department of Education. 

The object of the existing institution is to collect and to 
display for pubHc inspection various educational articles, together 
with books and pictures, obtained both at home and from abroad, 
in such a manner as shall best afibrd means for the improvement 
and development of education. The articles as at present collected 
and exhibited are those illustrating school architectm:e, school 
equipments, apparatus for teaching, and specimens of work done 
by pupils, &c. 

Together with the Educational Museum, there is a Museum 
for Popular Education. In this Museum are collected and exhibited 
simple apparatus, specimens, models, pictures, photographs, &c, 
that relate to natural sciences, accompanied by explanations of their 
appHcation, with the object of imparting useful knowledge to the 
public at large. In connection with this institution a pubKc 
library is provided with 25,000 volumes, beside magazines and 
newspapers. The number of visitors to this institution was about 
150,000 during last fiscal year, among whom about 11,000 were 
readers in the library. 

Tlie Museum Monging to tJw GoUege of Agriculture in tlie 
Tblvolcu Imperial University : — This Museum is in Sapporo, 
Hokkaido, where the college is situated. The main object of the 
museimi is the collection and display for the purpose of study 
and investigation on the part of the students, of specimens of 
the animals and of the vegetable and mineral products of Hokkaido, 
as well as of articles of all description manufactured by the Ainu ; 
but the museum is also open to the public for a certain period 
of time in order to difiiise a general knowledge of the productions 
of Hokkaido. 

The articles on exliibition are arranged in four sections; viz, 

1. Natural Products Section. 

2. Industrial Section. 

3. Historical Section. 
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4. Bibliothecal and Photographic Section. 

According to the figures of the latest returns the total number 
of exhibits was 13,054. 

The museum being situated in the quietest and most pictur- 
esque quarter of Sapporo, visitors are most numerous in summer. 

The Imperial Museums : — The Imperial Museums under the 
control of the Imperial Household Department are three in 
number, one being in Tokyo, one in Kyoto and one in Nara. 
The exhibits there displayed are principally historical relics, and 
specimens of the fine arts and of arts and industries, such as 
help to set forth and illustrate the changes of the times. The 
Tokyo Imperial Museum was the first founded of these, and dates 
from 1872, since which time it has giudually extended in its 
equipment until it has grown into the largest museum jn Japan. 
This museum has, among the articles exhibited, various costumes, 
utensils, &, showing the customs and habits of different times 
and places, as also specimens of various natural productions. 
There is a zoological garden attached to it. 

m. Educational Societies. 

The Educational Society is a corporation privately formed 
with a view to the advancement and improvement of ediication, 
the members being such persons as are directly or indirectly 
interested in educational matters. 

When in 1868 our educational system was first established, 
the country was divided into eight grand school districts ; and 
each grand district was subdivided into many middle and ele- 
mentary school districts. In the beginning of 1876 there was 
held a meeting of officials charged with school afeirs, school 
inspectors, and teachers in the first grand school district, which 
included 9 prefectures. At this meeting the principles of edu- 
cational measures were discussed, and the minutes taken were 
printed and distributed among the members. This was the 
beginning of educational societies in Japan. A similar society 
sprang up in each of the other grand school districts, an example 
that was followed in every prefecture. Rules of meeting were 
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laid down, meetings of school inspectors and teachers were conven- 
ed, and discussions were held on matters relating to education 
generally dhce and sometimes more often in a year. 

Afterwards, in 1879, when the system of school districts was 
abolished, and the educational meetings of the grand districts 
came to an end, the educational societies of different prefectures 
began to develop at a rapid rate, and they have now assumed 
such importance that it is chiefly through them that pubMc 
opinion concerning education has come to be expressed. But the 
educational societies of those early days merely discussed matters 
relating to the administrative' part of education and rarely con- 
cerned themselves with the practical study of education. Owing, 
however, to the diffusion and progress of school education in 
recent years, the societies now make valuable suggestions in con- 
nection with educational administration, and contribute not a little 
towards the practical effects of education. 

At present there is scarcely a prefecture in which there is 
not a society of this kind. The members- are school teachers, 
government officia.ls in charge of school business and other persons 
interested in education. The operations undertaken differ more 
or less with different societies ; but generally speaking they are 
as follows : — 

( 1 ) Studying and dehberating upon all questions relating 
to education. 

( 2 ) Answering inquiries made by government authorities in 
relation to education. 

( 3 ) Holding lecture-classes to aid teachers in acquiring 
necessary knowledge, or to give preparatory training to those 
inteidding to become teachers. 

/ (4) Holding lecture-meetings for the benefit of the general 
public, and furnishing other kinds of popular education. 

( 5 ) Establishing libraries and keeping books in circulation. 

( 6 ) Publishing journals as the organs of the society. 

( 7 ) Opening educational exhibitions. 

( 8 ) Conferring honor upon persons of educational merit. 

( 9 ) Doing posthumous honor to the work of by-gone 
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(10) Commending the worthy deeds of dutiful children and 
heroic women. 

(11) Giving aid to needy young men for their sdfcool expen- 
ses, and bringing up poor infants. 

The educational society is thus on the one hand an instru- 
ment for the promotion of educational discussion and study, by 
helping in the improvement of teaching and training, by arousing 
a spirit of public opinion among the people, and by stimulating 
the efforts of those responsible for education ; while on the other 
hand it contributes to the general culture, promotes the general 
morality of the locality, and is the most effective organ of popular 
education. 

Of the educational societies in Japan the one established on 
the most ambitious scale, and having the most widely extended 
membership all over Japan, is the Imperial Educational Society 
(Teikoku Kyoiku-kai). It was founded in Tokyo in 1883. 

The chief works undertaken by this society are the publish- 
ing of a journal entitled "Imperial Education," the maintenance 
of its popular library, the forming of lecture-classes, the holding 
of lecture-meetings, and the holding on various occasions of a 
general conference on matters relating to education, to which 
representatives from various prefectural educational societies are 
■invited; in addition to the above the society confers honor upon 
persons of educational merit. Thus the society is doing a great 
deal in the way of forming public opinion and in furthering the 
progress and improvement of education. 

The journals published by the Imperial Educational Society 
and other similar societies in different prefectures, at present 
number many hundreds. Besides these, there are numerous edu- 
cational periodicals published, such as, " Jido Kenkyu " devoted 
to the study of children, " Kyoiku Gakujitsu-Kai " (Education 
Science World) and " Kyoiku Kenkyu " (Study of Education). 
These are for the study of the principles and methods of educa- 
tion in general ; while such as the " Kyoiku Jiron " (Educational 
Tiniea), "Kyoiku-Kai" (Educational World), "Kyoiku Jikken- 
Kai " (Experimental Education), " Kyoiku-no Jissai " (Practical 
Education), "Nai-Gai Kyoiku Hyoron" (Home and Foreign 
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Educational Eeview), " Shogakko (Elementary School), "Nippon 
Shdgaku Kj'oshi " (Japanese School Master), "Shoto Kyoiku" 
(Primary Education), &c give expression to opinions and the 
results of study and impart information in regard to education. 

IV. Board for Collecting and Editing Materials for 
the History of the Restoration. 

This Board was established in compliance with an Imperial 
Ordinance issued in 1911. Its officials are : President, 6 council- 
lors, 33 members, one director of the bureau, and many clerks 
and employees. According to the latest returns the Board has 
purchased 6,782 volumes, has received as gifts 368, and has 
borrowed 6,115, besides a considerable mass of materials in the 
form of documents or sheets. As for production, the Board has 
now 1,597 manuscripts, 14 printed volumes, besides photographs, 
collotypes, shorthand records, etc. 

V. Scientific Associations. 

Various kinds of scientific associations, formed for the purpose 
of study and investigation, are growing more numerous as time 
goes on, and as the arts and sciences are coming to be more 
specialized. There are now hundreds of such societies ; some of 
these are under the control of the Department of Education ; some 
axe composed of the teachers and students of certain schools ; 
some are associations of private individuals; some are organized 
on a laxge, and some on a small scale, while there is an endless 
variety in their constitution. 

These have each a definite object of study on their own 
particular lines, and are contributing not a little towards the 
advancement of civilization in this coimtry. 

Those associations which are under the control of the Minister 
of Education, are mentioned together with their organization and 
their objects, below ; — 

Tlw Imperial Academy : — The Imperial Academy has for its 
object the advancement of sciences, and the encouragement of 
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learning and culture ; and it serves as an organ of inquiry for the 
Minister of Education on matters relating to science, learning, and 
cultinre. It is divided into two departments, the members belong- 
ing to the one or the other department, each according to his 
speciality. 

First Department — Literature and Social Science. 

Second Department — the Natural Sciences and their Applica- 
tion. 

The members of the Imperial Academy are elected from the 
general body of candidates by the members of the respective 
departments and are appointed by the Emperor himself on the 
recommendation of the Minister of Education. 

Foreign scholars who have rendered distinguished service in 
the advancement of learning in this Empire may be appointed 
as honorary members. The fixed number of members is sixty. 
Once every month an ordinary meeting is held in each depart- 
ment, when the members make their reports to the academy on 
the results of their scientific researches or they may make reports 
upon the investigations pursued by other persons, provided this is 
deemed beneficial to the interests of science. 

The essays and reports sent in to the Academy are published 
under the title of the Academy Journal. 

Central Meteorological Observatory and Meteorological Sta-- 
tions : — The Central Meteorological Observatory has to do vsdth 
meteorological business, and devotes attention to all matters 
connected therewith. It is the central office for the management 
of afiairs in connection with meteorological investigations and 
reports, storm warnings, weather forecasts, meteorological bulletins, 
the inspection of meteorological instruments, and observations con- 
cerning terrestrial magnetism, serial electricity, earthquakes, etc. 

The present observatory has belonging to it some local me- 
teorological stations, situated in the Hachijo and Ogasawai-a 
(Bonin) islands in Tokyo Prefecture, on Mount Tsukuba in Ibaraki 
Prefecture, in Oshima in Ksigoshima Prefecture and the Ishigaki 
islands in Okinawa Prefecture; and it receives from each station 
meteorological reports twice every day. 

Local Meteorological Stations: — The local meteorological 
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stations, 118 in number, are erected in such convetdent places as 
the Minister of Education may choose and are maintained out of 
the local budgets, being controlled by the local governor under 
the supervision of the Minister of Education. 

The local offices make meteorological observations in their 
neighborhood and send their reports twice every day to the 
central office by telegraph. 

The central office on receiving the reports every day from 
these local stations and from their attached stations, investigates 
the meteorological conditions in the interior of Japan and the 
vicinity, and sends telegrams to each station giving any inform- 
ation necessary. Whenever signs of a storm are observed in any 
locality, a telegram to that effect is at once sent as a warning to 
such local stations, both on land and sea. 

Earthqvahe Investigation Committee : — This committee, which 
was formed in 1892, investigates matters relating to precautionary 
measures against earthquakes, and deliberates on the mode of 
putting them into execution ; it is accordingly an indispensable 
institution in a country Hke ours, the geological construction of 
which is the cause of frequent earthquakes. 

The present committee is constantly engaged in investigations 
relating to earthquakes ; and on such occasions as an international 
conference on seismology is held, or whenever great earthquake 
occurs in any part of the world, representatives are despatched 
thither. It may be noted here that for the investigation of the 
great earthquakes that occurred in India, at San Francisco, and 
in Italy, a committee was sent out on each occasion. 

Reports on matters investigated by this committee are com- 
piled and published. Some of these are in a European language, 
and, these are highly valued abroad, for they have contributed 
much to the better information of the seismological world. 

Geodetic Committee : — This committee, created in 1898, 
transacts the business belonging to the International Geodetic 
Association, which has for its object the study of matters relating 
to geodesy. Geodetic investigations are making steady, progress, 
and their results are reported to the general meeting from time 
to time. 
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The Geodetic Committee consists of a chairman, a manager 
and not more than fifteen members. The chairman takes charge 
of all the business of the committee, and represents the committee 
at meetings of the International Geodetic Association. 

Special Observatory for the Measuremerd of Latilmde : — 
This makes observations on the variation of latitudes according to 
the agreement made between the Imperial Government of Japan 
and the International Geodetic Association, and it makes its 
report once every month to the central office in Germany. 

Committee for tlie Oompilation of Gatalogves of Scientific 
IMerature : — This committee, which was created in 1900, deals 
with matters relating to the International Committee for the 
Compilation of Catalogues of Scientific Literature. 

The present committee charges each member with the duty 
of earing for his own special subject of study in connection with 
the literature on pure science pubHshed in Japan, and requires 
him to prepare slips as material for the catalogues to be forwarded 
to the central committee for the compilation of catalogues of 
scientific literature, in London. 

The above-mentioned are all of them government institutions. 
There are, besides, scores of like institutions which are not of 
government establishment, such as the societies that have been 
formed for the study and investigation of special sciences by the 
professors and students of the Imperial Universities and colleges. 
These societies generally hold their meetings for study and dis- 
cussion every month, and give public lectures, or publish their 
journals periodically, to make the results of their studies known 
to the public. 

Of such societies the most important are those existing within 
the Imperial Universities, and the value of their contributions to 
scientific circles in our country can hardly be over-estimated. 

VI. Lecture-Institutes. 

The continued progress and development of education and of 
the industrial arts and sciences makes it inexpedient that the 
study of education and the improvement of teachers should be left 
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entirely to unaided individual effort. As an additional help to 
those teadiers who wish for continued seK-improvement, there 
has been devised a system of "Lecture-Institutes" or lecture- 
classes. These institutes, which have been found very successful 
and have spread throughout the country, are in some cases formed 
under the direct auspices of the Department of Education, and in 
others by some public or private corporation. Their object is to 
enable teachers who are already engaged in the practice of their 
profession to make good any deficiencies they may feel in their 
knowledge of progressive arts and sciences, in short, to keep 
them lip to date. Not only teachers but also local officials in 
charge of school afeirs may derive benefit from these lectures. 

It is in siunmer vacation that the lectures are generally held, 
so-called " summer' schools " being opened everywhere. As for the 
lecturers, in the courses instituted by the Department of Education, 
these being intended for teachers in normal, middle and girls' high 
schools and in technical institutes or for local officials, they are 
generally professors of the Imperial University or of some other 
institutions under the direct control of the Department of Educa- 
tion or else officials of the same department. But for the com-ses 
instituted by public or private corporations, as these are intended 
mainly for teachers in elementary schools or in technical schools 
of a low grade, the choice of lecturers is not so restricted, but 
extends to any gentlemen who are weU qualified in social position, 
personal experience and learning, and teachers in schools of middle 
grade are frequently chosen. This system of lectures, as said above, 
has spread widely through the country, and it has proved to be 
weU suited to the needs of the times, especially in diffiasing a 
knowledge of the daily progress of the arts and sciences. 

The lecture^classes instituted by the Department of Education 
date frpip . 1887 and treat chiefly of the studies pursued in normal, 
middle, and girls' high schools. But their scope has been extended 
and the subjects studied in technical schools are now included. 
Moreover the time and place of meeting are not now, as at first, 
confined to summer and Tokyo. Among other courses of lectures, 
there is one for school inspectors. The teachers or officials who 
attend these courses are those who have been recommended by the 
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local authorities in accordance with fixed rules, and they receive, 
in some cases, an allowance for their travelling expenses. 



Lectuee-institdtes held duking 1912-1913 
BY THE Department op Education. 



Kind of Attendants. 


No. of 
Subjects. 


No. of 
Iiectiirers. 


No. of 
Attendants. 


Teachers of Normal, Middle,) 
and Girls' High Schools.. . J 


20 


46 


1,001 


Teachers of Technical Schools 


3 

No. of 
Times held. 


11 


393 


School Inspectors 


2 


19 


150 







Summer Legture-instxtutes held bt the Department op 
Education por the Teachers op Technical Schools. 



Tear. 
1910-11 


No. of 
Lecturers. 

15 


No. of 
Attendants. 

386 
288 
393 


Beceived 
Certificates. 

365 


1911-12 

1912-13 


13 
11 


280 
377 



Lecture-institutes held by the Department of 
Education foe School Inspectors. 



Year. 

1910-11 

1911-12 


No. 


of Timeb 
held. 

2 

2 

2 


No. of 
Lecturers. 

21 
23 
19 


No. of 
Attendants. 

159 

170 


1912-13 ........ 





150 



185 



Local Lecture-institutes held m 1912-1913. 

No. of 
Institates. 

Public Institation 303 

Private Institation 708 

Total 1,011 



No. of 


No. of 


Lecturers. 


Attendants. 


527 


32,602 


1,194 


88,521 


1,721 


121,126 



Vn. Popular Education. 

While school education in Japan has been making considera- 
ble improvement, it is felt that with the development of Society^ 
we need further means for the more general dififiision of know- 
ledge. For this purpose popular lectures are found to be most 
efficacious. Most of these lectures are initiated by educational 
societies, but in various higher schools easy popular lectures are 
given on subjects that are of direct importance to the public at 
large. The magic lantern and the cinematograph are widely used 
in such lectures. Lecturers are sometimes sent on tomrs, and in 
various prefectures, imder the auspices of the local authorities, they 
deliver lectures with the object of improving public morals, ad- 
vancing industrial business, or diffusing knowledge of sanitary,^ 
ediicational, or military matters, etc. 

The Department also examines books and pictures, as well as- 
magic lantern slides and cinematograph films. Up to the present 
it has selected as being good for the purpose of popular education 
585 books on various subjects, 1,102 magic lantern slides, and 67 
sets of cinematograph films. 

The use of such means to co-operate with or supplement 
school education, contributes, it is believed, in no small measure 
to the moral, intellectual, and material advancement of the people. 

Vm. Correspondence Schools. 

The OBilry schools in this country which undertake instruction 
by meana of correspondence are certain special professional schoolsy 
on a jffivate foundation, in which the subjects of instruction are 
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chiefly those , relating to politics, law, and economics, though lite- 
rature, language, mathematics and the natural sciences are some- 
times taught by such means. The object of such instruction is 
principally to afford the means of self-culture to general readers 
by pul?tishing written lectures on the subjects of study pursued 
in suph schools. ,8ome of these schools hold periodical examina- 
tions for promotion, and to such of their correspondents as success- 
fully pass the examination, certificates of qualification are issued. 

There are also some organi2a.tions besides schools, that under- 
take tuition by means of correspondence. The leading Gakkai are 
those that give lectures relating to the subjects taught in middle 
schools, or to the subjects taught in girls' high schools, or to the 
subjects studied by persons intending to become elementary school 
or middle class teachers, or to subjects relating to technical studies. 
Sorae of these, it must be confessed, leave much to be desired; 
stOl, for such individuals as are unable to attend the school lectures 
on such subjects as they wish to study, the above method of in- 
struction is undoubtedly very useful. 

IX. Young Men's Associations. 

The Seinen Dantai (young men's association) is a special 
association of young men in a town or village, privately incorpo- 
rated with the object of making up for their deficiency of know- 
ledge, or of preserving their social morality, or of developing their 
industrial resources. Such associations are very popular, and are 
becoming very numerous in different localities ^their leaders being 
in most cases elementary school teachers, or town or village officials, 
and the place of meeting being mostly one of the elementary schools, 
though in some cases special places are provided for them. 

The young men thus associated not only improve themselves 
in their leisure hours by studying with elementary school teachers, 
or other persons, the Japanese language and arithmetic, or such 
technical subjects as are best adapted to local circumstances, but 
they also collect books and pictures so as to form a reading room 
open to young men, thereby to) assist them in gaining knowledge 
and at the same tinle to reform any bad habits they may have. 
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and to impose a strict moral restraint upon one another. They 
are thus doing much towards the maintenance of public morals. 

Besides aU this, they often reclaim waste land, introduce 
agricultural reforms, undertake tlie planting of trees, afford aid 
to public works, and give relief to the sufferers in any town or 
village where some calamity has occm'red. They are thus doing 
a great deal foi; the improvement of local industry, and at the 
same time they contribute not a little towards the advancement 
of self-government in their respective towns or villages. 
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